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Be Sure Your New Car Is 
Equipped With This Light! 


Prest-O-Lite floods the road with strong, steady, 
dependable acetylene light, turned on and off like 
a gas jet. 

All experienced motorists use it, and can tell you 
of its cleanliness, convenience, and actual economy. 
60,000 now in use. Empty tank exchanged for re- 
hlled one promptly anywhere. 


Twenty-eight of the better makers of motor-cars now include a genuine 
Prest-O-Lite Tank in the equipment without extra charge. Any maker 
will furnish it, at a very slight additional cost, instead of a gas generator. 
You wouldn't tolerate a generator very Jong, and it has no “ second-hand ” 
value, You'll save money by starting with Prest-O-Lite. Always con- 
vertible into cash, Thirty days’ trial plan if you wish. 





Prest-O-Carbon Remover cleans out your engine thoroughly | 


| for a dollar or less. If not at your dealer's, write us. 


The Prest-O-Lite Co. 


SAN FRANcisco: 520 Van Ness Ave. 
Toronto: 6 King St. W. 
2500 Exchange Agents. 








New York: 1904 Broadway. 
Boston: 607 Boylston St. 
INDIANAPOLIS: 229 E. South St. 
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OUR models, “ Fours” and “ Sixes,” all of them 
superb in design, construction and service. 

Model “9—35”"...... Four Cylinders, 4534 x 4% 
Model “9—40”,, Four Cylinders, 5x5 - 
Model “9—50”.. Six Cylinders, 41¢x4% 
Mode! “9—60”......Six Cylinders, 5x5 

Type of body is optional—Touring, Roadster, Limousine or Baby Tonneau, 
Complete Catalogue on Request. 

L MOTOR VEHICLE COMPANY 


E, Twenty-Second Street, Indianapolis 
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The Ideal Winter 3 aa 
Vehicle for Busy Men and Society Women 


For use in the city and suburbs—where 99 per cent. of motor- 
ing is done—the simple, stylish Waverley Electric is more dur- 
able, more reliable, and gives more actual service at a lower cost 
per mile than any other vehicle, either horse-drawn or power-driven. 


Even the owners of gas cars are finding the Waverley a wise 
addition to their garage, for family use and winter service. 


Maintained more easily and for much less than a team of horses, 
it has irresistible advantages in radius of travel, speed, safety, quiet- 
ness, cleanliness, comfort, style, convenience and dependability for 
constant service, winter or summer. Women of refinement operate 
the Waverley with utmost ease, and need neither chauffeur, 
coachman nor escort. It has no “breakdowns,” no worries. 












This same car (Model 
70) ts shown above with 
Removable Coupe Top. 


The Waverley is usually equipped to 
travel 40 to 60 miles on one charge—ample 
mileage even for suburban residents. It will 
be equipped, if desired, to give far greater 
mileage than can be had in any other electric. 


Battery: Exide, National or Waverley. 


Note dis- 
appearing 
child’s seat. 


Write for our booklet: ‘How Far Will 
AnEleetric Run?” and our complete catalog. 
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Pires With Coupe Top, $1900 ; with Leather 

Top, $1700; with both tops, $2000. 
Will exhibit at Madison Square Garden 
Show, New York, opening January 16th. 


The Waverley Company 
Indianapolis, Ind. 












































GASOLINE 
IN BULK 


is an actual necessity to every 
owner of an automobile. The 
saving in cost and convenience of 
always having an available sup- 
ply on hand make it so. 

But more important than either 
is the assurance of getting un- 
deteriorated Gasoline. 


DETERIORATEP 
CASOLINE 


invariably results where the container 


is not absolutely AIR-TIGHT. 


“AIR-TICHT” 
Steel Tanks 


are the only Gasoline Reservoirs made 
of brazed steel practically all in one 


S A F E T Y i . ith ith . Id 
CONVEN ; E NCE | sciats to develop leaks. 


EFFICIENCY “AIR-TICHT”’ 
Steel Tanks 


have heretofore been’ made only in 2, 3, and 5 barrel sizes. We are now making a 


ONE BARREL AIR-TIGHT BRAZED STEEL GASOLINE RESERVOIR 
that preserves absolutely the original high proof of the gasoline, is accident proof, 
fire proof, clean, safe, and convenient. 

Price. $28.00, complete, including pump, delivered 
Two Barrel Size,- - $58.00 
Three Barrel Size, - 67.00 
Five Barrel Size,- - 85.00 
‘Money refunded after thirty days’ use if not entirely satisfactory 





Write for illustrated descriptive booklet and treatise on Gasoline and how to prevent deterioration. 
410 Wood Street 


AIR-TIGHT STEEL TANK COMPANY, pittssurGu 
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THE NEXT SECRETARY OF STATE 


SENATOR PHILANDER C. KNOX HAS BEEN DESIGNATED BY PRESIDENT-ELECT TAFT TO SUCCEED 
MR. ROOT AS SECRETARY OF STATE, AND {HAS ANNOUNCED HIS WILLINGNESS TO SERVE 
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Comment 


The Interdependent League 

No doubt about it! The Apport-Hrarst-Roosr- 
veELT Interdependent League is going to be a very 
strong combination. The component parts seemed 
so diverse and have been so discordant on cer- 
tain regrettable occasions, that we doubted at first 
whether even mutual interest would be sufticiently 
potent to make a perfect blend. But hope is 
rapidly resolving into certainty. The first requi- 
site of such an alliance is the rendering of prompt 
and effective aid by the others whenever any one 
of the parties may feel the need of—shall we 
say—moral support. The attnity has stood the 
first tests admirably. As we noted parenthetically 
last week, Brother THrarst did not lose a second 
when Brother Punrrzer recklessly resented Future- 
Brother Roosreveit’s gentle rebuke. He fairly 
leaped into the arena, and not only clawed at 
Brother Punrrzer personally, bet denounced with 
the vehemence of a proselyte what have been 
termed modern methods in American journalism. 
The difficulty of making his new theory gibe with 
his past practice did not deter him in the least. 
Brushing away as cobwebs all minor considerations 
and soaring high in the ethereal blue over all ap- 
parent inconsistencies, he dropped bomb after 
bomb into the camp of the enemy, to the intense 
delight and gratification of his noble ally. This 
was fine, 


Militant Brother Abbott 

Meanwhile, Brother Apsorr repelled the attack 
by Congress on the left, and we cannot recall a 
finer exhibition of strategy. The situation was 
perilous, and the ery for help was as desperate 
and discriminative as that of the colored preacher 
who, at the time of the Charleston earthquake, 
beseeched the Almighty to come Himself, on the 
ground that that was no work for boys. So this 
was no place for Mase. It was a veteran’s job, 
if there ever was one. You see, ordinarily the 
Outlook would not approve of a President de- 
nouneing Congress as a band of criminals, unless 
very positive evidence accompanied the accusa- 
tion, any more than it would applaud a like at- 
tack—which, by the way, it had better begin to 
brace for—upon the Supreme Court. After all, 
Congress represents the people directly, and the 
reflection that it is composed of men conscious 
that their lives will not bear investigation is a 
disagreeable one. But Brother Annorr made good, 
all right. After indicating a pained surprise that 
Congressmen should have taken exception to the 
President’s assertion that “the chief argument 
in favor of the provision was that the Congress- 
men did not themselves wish to be investigated 
by Seeret Service men,” he sternly declared that 
this sentence had been “ grossly perverted” by 
the newspapers. Already, we perceive, Brother 
Anporr is forming the habit of lusty expression. 
* Grossly and maliciously ” would have been bet- 
ter, but “grossly” will do for a beginner, and 
“perverted” is fine. But what was the nature 
of the perversion? Brother Arsorr defines it 
clearly. The assertion was “not an expression 
of the President’s opinion of the motives of Con- 
gress” at all. What was it, then? Why, says 
Brother Aprorr, “it is perfectly clear that he 
simply states that this argument was, in fact, put 
forward in Congress”; in other words, that duly 
accredited Representatives—Senators, too, by the 
way—solemnly and shamelessly rose in their places 
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and opposed the unrestricted use of the Secret 
Service by the Executive, on the ground that 
“they themselves did not wish to be investigated.” 


We wonder how they could have done it without- 


attracting attention. Really, it seems incredible. 
We could hardly believe such a thing possible 
but for the tact that Brother Apnorr says that 
that is what the President meant to say. Mind 
you, Brother Apsorr does not himself vouch for 
the truth of the statement, He merely interprets 
the President’s words, and hastens to add, 
‘‘ Whether the debates in Congress and other ex- 
pression of opinion by Congressmen will or will 
not sustain the statement will doubtless be brought 
out by the investigation.” Here is a plain in- 
timation that Future- Brother RooseveLr mey 
have made a misstatement, and we don’t like it. 
Of course the Congressional Record’s reports of 
the debates will “sustain the statement.” They 
ought to, anyway, if they don’t; so that settles 
that. On the whole, as we have said, Brother 
Appott has made good, in bold, manly fashion. 
Brother Hearst himself could hardly have done 
better. 


Absolution for Brother Hearst 

What service, meanwhile, has Future-Brother 
RoosEvELT rendered to demonstrate his fidelity to 
the alliance? That he would do his full ‘part 
was a certainty; to what extent, in conformity 
with his predilections, he would overdo it, was 
a question. Brother’ Hearst, in any case, can find 
no cause for complaint, if he will stop to meas- 
ure the quantity of moral courage required to put 
him right before the people and so cement the 
affinity. True, there was little that demanded 
regard as being personally offensive in President 
Rooseveit’s first message to Congress, in which 
he pityingly spoke of the assassin of McKiNiry as 
one inflamed “by the reckless utterances of those 
who, on the stump and in the public press, ap- 
peal to the. dark and evil spirits of malice and 
greed, envy and sullen hatred.” Even his further 
righteously indignant and ringing declaration 
that “the deliberate demagogue” and “the ex- 
ploiter of sensationalism ” could not “ escape their 
share of responsibility for the whirlwind that is 
reaped ” from the wind they had sowed, was os- 
tensibly general and easily brushed aside by one 
who felt himself to be innocent. But later, dur- 
ing the Huanes-Hearst campaign, when the 
President became disgusted with what he depict- 
ed to his intimates as the attempt of the New 
York Republicans to “fight a skunk with rose- 
water ” and sent Secretary Root to Utica with in- 
structions to repeat the words of his message and 
to add, “I say, by the President’s authority, that 
in penning these words, with the horror of Presi- 
dent McKintey’s murder fresh before him, he 
had Mr. Hearst specifically in his mind. And 
I say, by his authority, that what he thought of 
Mr. Hearst then he thinks of Mr. Hearst now,” 
the commitment became quite specific, Whether 
what dur Future Brother thought of Mr. Hearst 
in 1901 and continued to think of him in 1906, 
he “thinks of Mr, Hearst now,” is a question still 
awaiting a definite answer. Probably not. Some- 
thing must have happened to change his mind. 
In any case, it was an heroic act on the part of 
the President to receive Mr. Hearst at the White 
Hlouse and engage with him in friendly discourse 
for an hour or more, since doing so clearly placed 
him in the humiliating position of one willing to 
disavow his previous utterances or to condone 
the offence. The fermer construction being, of 
course, the only one possible, Mr. Hearst is ex- 
onerated officially from any suspicion of having 
had the remotest connection with the assassina- 
tion of President McKttey, as, in our judgment, 
since it was proven at the time that the assassin 
had: never read a line in Mr. Hearst’s papers and 
in fact could not read at all, he should have been 
long ago. But the lifting of the accusation even 
at this late day suffices amply to show that, with 
respect to Brother Hearst, our Future Brother 
has made not only good, but better or even best. 


Backing Up Brother Abbott 

Brother Lyman Apnorr has received less be- 
cause his manner of life has. been such as to re- 
quire less, But, following the Seriptural injune- 
tion, what he wanted he asked for, and he got 
it. As is well known, our Future Brother used 
to be all kinds of a reformer. Detestation of the 
spoils system and opposition to high tariffs con- 
stituted two of the most vital articles in his 
creed, but his stronghold was woman suffrage. 
No power could or indeed was ever able to move 
him from that firm base until Brother ApBsort’s 
beseeching voice rose from the wilderness. Broth- 
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er Apport, be it understood, is opposed to the idea, 
not violently, of course, but suitably and conscien- 
tiously. In fact, barring perhaps Brother Ricnarp 
Watson GitpeR and Mr. Ricuarp Croker, ~ he 
might be considered the leading exponent of ‘the 
glorious anti-suffrage cause. Well, the time came 
for him to strike out boldly and effectively in 
response to an appeal from some lady friends, 
who think that other ladies—especially bad ladies 
—ought not to be permitted to vote, whether 
they want to or not. Judging from the fact 
that many of the women who attended the meet- 
ing by request went away and joined the suffra- 
gists, Brother Aprorr was a little shy of argu- 
ments. We looked for his speech impatiently in 
this week’s Outlook, only to be grievously disap- 
pointed by an announcement that it was with- 
held temporarily from publication, presumably 
for revision. But the newspaper instinct was 
strong in Brother Aspotr and he tried for a ten- 
strike and—well, some thought he made it and 
some thought he didn’t. Anyhow, he utilized 
his position as a member of the Interdependent 
League and—what do you think ’—he got a letter 
from the President of the United States. It was 
a peculiar letter in some ways—one of those, 
like that recently addressed to Mr. Foutke of 
Indiana, distinctly and positively not for publi- 
cation or any such vulgar parading, but just for 
private, genteel consumption. As the Outlook 
politely remarks, “ Doctor Apporr explained that 
ig was not written to the meeting nor for pub- 
lication, but was read by him with the Presi- 
dent’s consent.” Incidentally it is published 
brazenly in the Outlook. One odd thing about it 
is that it isn’t addressed to anybody. It is just 
a bolt shot into the blue. But clever! Never 
before was there so happy a marriage of consist- 
eney and expediency. The President is for the 
law but agin’ its enforcement. He stands square- 
ly and immovably upon “an equality of right,” 
but has his doubts concerning “ identity of fune- 
tion.” Some women he finds “actively for it” 
and some “actively against it”; therefore, they 
are “lukewarm.” He, too, is “tepid,” because, 
after all, woman’s chief mission is breeding, And 
so on, sincerely yours, ete. It was no great 
shakes of a letter, but it was the best our Future 
Brother could do, without. making the impossi- 
ble admission that he once held a wrong opinion. 
More could hardly have been asked by Brother 
Axppott, and he presented the document with an 
air of finality. 


A Powerful Coalition 

Now it only remains for Brothers Hearst and 
Assott to make good, each to the other, to def- 
initely weld the Interdependent League. The ru- 
mors of pending consolidation of the Outlook and 
Evening Journal we unhesitatingly dismiss as un- 
worthy of credence. Actual combination would 
tend to weaken rather than strengthen the alliance. 
Each member of the League has his own clientele 
—Brother Asportr his anti-suffragists and the like, 
Brother Hearst the great army of 82,163 whom 
he rallied to the support of Honest Tom, and 
Future-Brother Roosrveir all creation, It is, as 
we have said, a powerful coalition, admirably 
moulded by a master hand to shape the destinies 
of the nation and perhaps of the world, to say 
nothing of the sun, the moon, and the shooting- 
stars. 


Secretary Root on Woman Suffrage 

Secretary Root did not emulate the example of 
his chief and shoot into space. He addressed his 
communication plainly to one of the ladies who 
are determined to prevent other ladies from voting. 
He thinks that when “a very large majority” of 
American women want the suffrage they will get 
it. But listen! 

* For the purpose of exercising the right of suf- 
frage if they should ever get it, and for the purpose 
of determining intelligently whether they really want 
it, the women of the country generally ought to have 
and to seize the opportunity for a greater degree of 
education in questions of government and in the prac- 
tical art of government than they have had up to this 
time.” 

In other words, he would approve of women mani- 
festing a purely academic interest. Mr, Roor is 
a great lawyer. We wonder if he would have 
become one if, when he began his studies, there 
had been any doubt in his mind of his oppor- 
tunity to apply his technical knowledge when he 
should have acquired it. And when he had ab- 
sorbed the theories, whence did he derive his 
mastery of practice if not from the school of ex- 
perience? Nevertheless, while urging women to 
acquire the “practical art of government,” he 
would not only deprive them of the only con- 
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ecivable incentive, but also in the process would 
withhold from them the only real “ opportunity,” 
alforded by actual practice, to achieve the very 
purpose which he lauds as praiseworthy. Our 
next Senator’s definition of a square deal would 
be fascinating, if not illuminating. 


Progress of the Suffrage Movement 

Meanwhile, the suffrage movement itself is rap- 
idly acquiring both strength and breadth. The 
cautious Springfield Republican is certain that it 
will gain more ground in the next ten years than 
it has in the past twenty. li this city, we may 
inform the Republican, it has gained more in 
the past year than in the twenty preceding. 
Nearly every newspaper, nearly every day, bears 
testimony to this.fact. The subject is almost in- 
variably uppermost at every dinner-table. The 
Interurban League showed the quality of its mem- 
bership and indicated its size and earnestness 
at the meeting in Carnegie Hall addressed by 
Mrs. Snowpen—the largest and most enthusias- 
tic ever held in America. Recruits by the score 
or hundreds are joining the various suffrage asso- 
ciations. The Collegiate League, started last 
May, has more than three hundred local members 
and has a chapter in nearly every university 
and college in the country, For the first time, 
there is no lack of funds. One distinguished 
woman has pledged five thousand dollars a year 
for an indefinite period, another has given ten 
thousand dollars, and scores of others possessing 
large means are contributing freely of both money 
and time. The four hundred thousand wage- 
working women in Greater New York are thor- 
oughly aroused. The Times truly says that the 
powerful trades-unions “have become training- 
schools for the woman-suffrage organizations.” 
The Equality League, established only two years 
ago, has nearly twenty-five thousand active mem- 
bers. “So insistent has become woman’s plea for 
the right to vote,” says the Times, wnich is op- 
posed editorially but eminently fair in presenta- 
tion of news, that it sounded the Federal legis- 
lators and published their replies, showing forty- 
nine per cent. unqualifiedly in favor of suffrage, 
twenty-three per cent. in favor of limited suf- 
frage or non-committal, and only twenty-eight per 
cent. opposed, under the lead of the yrepresenta- 
tives of the highly progressive State of Missis- 
sippi. “It is the beginning of a revolution,” de- 
clares the World, and the World is right. We ask 
all throughout the country who have any doubt 
of the earnestness or magnitude of the movement 
in this vicinity to keep their eyes on New York 
during the next few months. 


A Yule-tide Sentiment 
Peace on earth! Good will to Africa! 


A Suggestion to Brother Pulitzer 

We respectfully suggest to Brother Punirzer 
that he take a leaf from a neighbor’s book and go 
to Washington, attend a theatre, send an usher 
to the White House to say that he would like to 
slip over between the acts to make a social call, 
and see what will happen. We cannot positively 
guarantee a favorable response, but there’s a 
ehance. Brother Hearst took it. Why shouldn’t 
Brother Purirzrr? Let us have peace and a joy- 
ous reunion around the festive board to mark a 
hearty welcome to our city. ° 


The Kaiser is Commended 

At the Methodist preachers’ meeting in New 
York, on December 21, a resolution was introduced 
which the papers describe as “commending the 
German Emperor for his published intention 
henceforth to abstain from all intoxicating liquors 
as a beverage, and expressing a hope for his active 
future co-operation in combating the tremendous 
forees of evil embodied in the liquor traffic, and 
also assuring him of their high respect and prayers 
for himself and the great German people.” A 
committee was appointed to place the resolution 
in the hands of the German ambassador at Wash- 
ington for transmission to the Emperor. And 
will the Kaiser rejoice to receive them? Perhaps; 
but we take it that the Kaiser has made the lately 
advertised change in his habits for personal and 
hygienic reasons rather than moral ones or with 
intention to afford the world an example of tee- 
total preferences. His general views on drinks 
are probably still far removed from coincidence 
with those of the Methodist brethren, and he may 
be enly moderately gladdened by the weleome they 


give him to the ranks of the embattled drys. For | 


our part, we admit to an impression that the 
terrors of complete abstention are sufficiently 
great without adding to them the congratulations 
of the professional teetotalers. When Mr. Tart 
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went dry the other day, the president of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union issued an 
announcement of approval which will probably be 
qualified after the first state dinner that the victim 
gives in the White House. For though Mr. Tarr 
will doubtless continue to abstain, he is not the 
kind of man who is likely to impose abstention 
on reluctant guests. Any formal deliverance 
seems to us unfortunate. that conveys the impres- 
sion that any squad of folks has a proprietary 
interest in temperance, or even in abstinence, and 
is authorized to applaud in public expressions of 
patronizing approval whenever a brand is plucked 
from the aleoholic burning. 


Castro 

It was in the papers the other day that ABE 
Hume was having a good time in Europe, and, 
with plenty of friends to amuse himself with, was 
leading a very happy and satisfactory life. So it 
seems to be with President Castro. He is a very 
interesting and remarkable barbarian; a man of 
great force, courage, and native shrewdness, but 
very imperfectly civilized. Jt is a fact that he 
has got safely to Europe, and it seems to be a fact 
that he has either sent_.ahead or carried with him 
a very large collection of money. Everything else 
ubout him is doubtful—the state of his health, 
his standing in Venezuela, and his future inten- 
tions. He seems to be not a well man. Though 
shrewder than HumMet in getting out of his 
country without any jail experience, he is doubt- 
less not nearly so wise as Ape in the pursuit of 
pleasure. He seems to have overtaxed his strong 
body with food and drink, and hurt his health, 
and his powers of self-restraint are so rudimentary 
that it may be hard to restore him to sound phys- 
ical health and keep him well. There are reports 
that he has made large purchases of firearms. 
That looks (if true) as if he meant to go back to 
Caracas. On the other hand, the reports that 
Acting-President Gomez has ousted the Castro 
government and set up.a Ministry of his own 
favors the idea that Europe will be a much 
liealthier place for Venezuela’s President than 
Venezuela. Did he eut stick because he saw a 
revolution coming? That would have been a rea- 
sonable proceeding and in accord with South- 
American precedent; but who expects reasonable 
conduct of Castro is likely to be disappointed. 
Nothing that he may do should surprise anybody, 
not even if he should take a notion to explore 
Africa, 


Professionalism in Scholarship 

In the effort to make scholarship more glorious 
and alluring to Harvard undergraduates, the 
Harvard authorities hold an annual meeting, at 
which the academic distinctions are awarded and 
some eminent person makes an address. Last year 
Mr. Owen Wister was the speaker. This year 
the meeting was held on December 11, and Presi- 
dent Hapiey of Yale gave the discourse. He made 
a very good speech, the pith of which was in what 
he said about competitions in scholarship for 
valuable prizes, Recalling that Lord Ketvry, in 
Cambridge, England, was beaten for a Senior 
wranglership by a man who never afterwards did 
anything worth talking about, he said that if there 
had been many such eases it would have killed 
the Cambridge system, since “a scholastic system 
which makes prize-winners of the large men can 
stand, but one which makes prize-winners of the 
small men must perish.” Going on to speak of 
the propensity of graduates or friends of institu- 
tions to offer prizes for competitions, he said: 

Up to a certain point this is well, A substantial 
recognition commensurate with the honor increases the 
keenness of competition. But when, as sometimes hap- 
pens, the money recognition is more than commensurate 
with the henor, it attracts competition of the wrong 
kind—competition of men who seek the money rather 
than the honor, and who are never likely in after life 
to do — Service corresponding to the distinction 
which has been accorded them. We talk about the 
evils of professionalism in athletics. There is ten times 
more immediate danger from professionalism in scho- 
lastie prize-winning than there is in all the intercol- 
legiate contests with which Harvard and Yale are 
likely ever to have anything to do. A man becomes 
a professional when he enters into a competition de- 
signed to show what he can do, and uses it to see what 
he can get. It is this kind of professionalism which, 
to quote an expressive phrase of your President, has 
honeyecombed our graduate departments; it is this 
which constitutes the greatest menace to true scholar- 
ship in America. 

We never saw professionalism better defined than 
Dr. Haptery has there defined it, but that its exist- 
ence among prize-seeking students is a menace 
to true scholarship will be a new idea to many 
persons. It-is not a particularly pleasant idea, 
but reflection upon it conduces to persuasion that 
it is well founded. At Harvard, apparently, high 
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scholarship has tended too much to be confined to 
youths who must attain it in order to win the sti- 
pends that it will bring them. Appreciation of that 
led to the institution some years ago of a large 
number of scholarships without incomes and pure- 
ly honorary, to be awarded to high scholars who 
did not happen to need financial aid. It makes a 
curious and perplexing situation. In all the great 
universities there is the same complaint that the 
distinctions the students value are athletie or 
social rather than scholastic. Efforts are con- 
stantly being made to turn generous ambition 
and high ability more in the direction of scholar- 
ship, and Dr, Hapiry says that one great trouble 
is too much “ professionalism ” among the studious 
students. We suppose there is a certain tincture 
of professionalism in the efforts of students to 
win scholarships that have incomes attached, and 
that it hurts the standing of scholarship; and 
yet the money that is spent in helping to give 
willing youths a chance to study is well in- 
vested, and the deserving students who need the 
scholarship incomes which they work for ought 
to have them, and have them without prejudice. 
Verily in that situation there is a hard nut to 
erack. We know the love of money is the root 
of all evil, but suspect also that the need of money 
is the root of much evil. The problem is, then, 
to relieve the need without permitting the per- 
nicious love to influence effort and poison com- 
petition, 


A Doubtful Foundling 

Two priests at Chapelle Aux Saints, in south- 
west France, lately dug up some bones which have 
been almost as much advertised since their ap- 
pearance as the Kaiser or the President. They 
were found “in a pleistocene formation in the 
upper layer of tertiary beds,” which makes’ the 
learned assign them to the epoch of the mammoth. 
The chief bone is a skull, described as having 
practically no forehead and several simian char- 
acteristics, but the chin is unlike a monkey’s, 
and the skull, although the walls are very thick, 
had a greater capacity than a monkey’s. The jaw 
is very long, like the muzzle of an animal, the 
crown like that of a gorilla; the facial bones are 
like those of a chimpanzee; the chin retreats, the 
occipital cavity is monkeylike in form and place, 
and the skull and other bone fragments are thought 
to indicate that the creature must have found it 
hard to stand upright. Dr. Perrivr of the Paris 
Museum of Natural History, is quoted as declaring 
these bones to’ be the earliest known vestiges of 
man. Professor Bouter, paleontologist in the same 
museum, thinks they are bones of the missing 
link. Dr. Wittarp Tlaves finds in them additional 
proof of the existence of man in the glacial epoch. 
Perhaps the bones have not had justice done them 
in the cabled description, but judging from what 
is said of them, if their owner landed in New York 
he would be sent, not to the Naturalization 
Bureau, but to the Zoo. We do not see in him 
the familiar characteristics of a prospective voter. 
There are no better judges of what European 
products are human than our naturalization com- 
missioners, and if Messrs. Perrier and Boue 
wish an expert opinion on those bones, they might 
do worse than ship them to New York. Dr. Kemp 
of Columbia seems to regard them cautiously, as 
evidence of things hoped for rather than as proof 
of things that were. 


Didn’t Know Where to Stop 

J. C, Martin, of Canton, Ohio, who wrote a let- 
ter to the President about Mr. Tarvt’s religion, 
to which the President replied in his letter of 
November 6, has written a long reply which some 
of the newspapers have printed. It is a pity, so 
far as Mr. Martin is concerned, that his letter has 
been printed. What was vulnerable in the Presi- 
dent’s letter in reply to his had already been ef- 
fectively punctured by the Lutheran ministers. 
Martin added nothing of value to what they had 
said, and he wound up with a rant about the un- 
fitness of a Unitarian to be President, which was 
a painful and complete exposure of the defects of 
his mental apparatus, and put him so conclusively 
and absolutely in the wrong that Mr. Roosgeveit 
seems almost right by comparison. 


Forty-six Years a Subscriber 

Enelosing a draft for two subseriptions to 
Harper’s Macazine and one to Harrver’s Werk ty, 
Henry Carrie, of Oakfield, New York, adds: “ This 
is the forty-sixth year of my subscription to the 
WeeKLy.” Mr. Carte is a subscriber worth hav- 
ing. If he will keep on with the Weexkty four 
years more, we shall ask the privilege of making 
him an honorary subscriber with all rights except 
that of paying subscription bills. 
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The Attic Instinct 


THE attic instinct hangs on surprisingly, and an 
observing eye can tell how many years a person has 
lived in the city by merely glancing under her bed. 
If there are three hat-boxes one will contain letters, 
one scraps of ribbons and laces—if it’s a man it’s 
newspaper clippings—and one anything from a broken 
lock to old road maps. If besides these there are 
bundles of magazines and piles of newspapers, not 
to mention a bicycle seat and a green umbrella that 
one might use in private theatricals—if all these 
things have been placed under the bed against the 
protests of the family, if they are patiently moved 
every cleaning-day and clung to through a moving, 
then their owners have the attic instinct to such an 
extent that there is not the slightest hope of their 
ever being cured. -They will think from an attic 
point of view for the rest of their lives, and their 
family might as well become resigned. 

When people are willing to make themselves dis- 
agreeable over a bit of string, and absolutely objec- 
tionable on the subject of stray pieces of brown pa- 
per, they should not be aceused of having bad 
dispositions, nor should they be suspected of doing 
it to annoy one; they are merely suffering from the 
attie instinct and cannot help themselves. It is 
hereditary, it proves that they had ancestors. It is a 
thoreughly respectable quality. Such people will fill 
every vase with useless things they are incapable of 
throwing away. They are irresistibly attracted to old 
gas-tips, bent nails, and corners that came off “ some- 
thing.” They will, in a hall bedroom, preserve all 
the “nice boxes” that come into their possession. 
If they are living in a small room with another per- 
son, that person can suffer all the discomforts in the 
calendar, but they will, with their dying gasp, retain 
three-year-old Easter cards because “now some day 
some child will like these.” 

Their characters were formed, and have now hard- 
ened, for a scheme of life where certain things were 
always kept in the cellar, others in the wood-shed, 
ethers in the pantry and the cupboard on the first 
floor, still others in the closets on the next floor, and 
everything and anything that overflowed from any of 
these places was just taken up to the attic. And 
now these poor dear souls live with a cellar, three 
stories, and an attic still lodged in their minds, and, 
though they will in time disappear, like all unnec- 
essary members—seventh toe, tails, an appendix—in 
the mean time they are having trouble with them, they 
are suffering and fighting for them, and it takes a 
serious operation to remove so much as one scrap- 
book if the owner thinks he may like to read it over 
in his old age. 

A modern young thing who was conceived and 
planned for a flat can tear up her own and _ her 
grandmother’s love-letters without a sigh merely be- 
cause she hasn’t room for them. She eliminates 
everything from her life exeept what will go in a 
small hand-bag and a steamer trunk, and then, gazing 
at those of the last generation with a cold, orderly 
eye, she gives them clearly enunciated convincing 
reascns why it is folly to have “ associations ” with 
old pin-cushions and hand-painted satin banners. She 
is a horror to her parents, and stray corners know 
her to be pitiless. 

It is one of the characteristics of the confirmed 
atticer that she sees no reason why human beings 
should not be made uncomfortable in the holy cause 
of preserving “your aunt Sara’s wedding-dress and 
your grandfather’s school-books.” She takes one of 
the seven rooms of the apartment for a storeroom— 
this sends one member of the family to sleep in the 
sitting-room; she fills all the top shelves of all the 
closets; she “* just slips” a pile of things into your 
bottom drawer, and when the apartment is bulging 
every one consents to being blind and inconvenienced 
in order that “she” may feel she still has an attic. 
Not that the head of the house for a moment thinks 
she is incommoding any one; she .is merely finding 
places for the necessities, and the oddity and num- 
ber of her necessities prove the tenacity of the attic 
instinct. If a quilt that was made by “ Hetty Sam- 
son—she married a Wilbur, one of George Wilbur’s 
sons, and lived next to the Unitarian church on 
Main Street ’—is ruined by an unhappy chance, the 
person who had treasured that quilt goes to bed for 
the day and abandons herself to uncontrolled grief. 

Lately in front of two distinct second-hand shops 
have been seen two different cradles, and the sight 
was a good deal of a shock. Both cradles were 
scratched by gently-rocking feet, there were some 
fine dents made by lustily manipulated rattles, and 
the coats of varnish were countless, telling of trips 
made to the attic, the cradles being hauled out and 
carried down-stairs on some one’s shoulder, with an 
evening of renovation following, sweetened by a dis- 
cussion of possible names. With such histories eling- 
ing to them these cradles lay exposed on the pave- 
ment, subject to barter and trade, hobnobbing with 
chromos and mechanical rocking-chairs. The puzzle 
as to how they got there, the marvelling at the idea 
of some one selling the contents of her attic, of 
disturbing the sacred dust, and calling in the pro- 
faning second-hand man, blended with the excit- 
ing idea that if any one, having just finished a coun- 
try house, was now about to stock her attic, here 
was a bargain, the chance of a lifetime, an attic 
necessity with which to begin. 

If people have ever had a background, an en- 
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lancing shadow into which they faded (for the most 
part Americans are outlined with all the glare of a 
machine-made product), it is exsy to understand that 
they would cling to it and carry about the things 
that symbolized it, even though they in time degen- 
erated into bothersome, never -opened bundles. To 
have an attic atop of a house is like a cap on a gray 
head, and between the home with the attic and the 
house with the raftered billiard-room there is the same 
difference as between a courtesy and a curt nod. A 
place to tiptoe to, knowing your grandmother will 
call you back if she hears you on the attic stairs; 
a place where you find a lap organ quite broken and 
asthmatic, a lap organ that your great-grandfather 
used to sing his hymns to, and when he had worked 
himself into a frenzy he would write the sermons, in 
the rhetorical blue ink, that lie tied with red tape 
in the horse-hair trunk in the corner. If you do not 
find a nail-studded chest belonging to a_ seafaring 
uncle, then your attic is hardly worthy of the name. 
All proper families have had seafaring uncles who 
brought home shells—one still finds broken bits of 
them in the corner of the trunk—and, as a rule, they 
have left vigorous miniatures of themselves, show- 
ing their florid faces and their bright blue coats, with 
the top button so gallantly left undone, and their 
high stocks encircling their chins and giving them a 
magisterial good-humor. A red glass vase is at home 
in an attic, particularly if it has the comfort and 
companionship of a fire-secreen. Photographs of in- 
domitable-eyed, cadaverous-cheeked men and _ serene 
plump women fall from bundles of letters, and they 
gaze at you reprovingly as you discover their ages 
and love-affairs. 

On the whole, with so dusty, so sentimental, so 
pleasant a source, one is brought to the conclusion 
that anything that flows from it must share its char- 
acteristics, and the pile of newspapers under the bed, 
being the lawful descendant of the attic, should be 
more tenderly borne with. As for the attic instinct 
itself, though excessively annoying, it must be borne 
with awhile longer, for a disappearing tail, no mat- 
ter how embarrassing it might be at moments, would 
inevitably remind one that though one had dangled, 
one had, after all, dangled most enjoyably and in 
extremely good company. 








Correspondence 
THE KILLING OF PROFESSOR DAVIS 
Cocuran, Va., November 16, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I notice in your issue of the 31st ult. an 
article by Dr. C. F. Thwing on “College Disorders, 
ete.,” in which he alludes to an unhappy circumstance 
which occurred at the University of Virginia in 1840. 

Dr. Thwing says, “The student was disguised. 
Seeing Professor Davis, he retired a few paces and 
deliberately shot him.” This was assassination pure 
and simple—a murder in the first degree, without any 
extenuating circumstances. But Dr. Thwing is mis- 
taken, and has evidently been misinformed. Professor 
Davis was killed by a student at that time, is buried 
in the cemetery of the university, his grave being 
marked by a broken shaft, but not in the manner re- 
lated by Dr. Thwing. I was there as a student about 
twenty years afterwards, and college tradition had 
still preserved the facts of the case. In addition to 
this, I accidentally met in South Carolina a Colonel 
J. M. Rutland, who was there at the time, and who 
knew as much, or perhaps more about the matter, 
than any one else. It was in 1865, a short time before 
General Sherman occupied Columbia, South Carolina, 
that I met this gentleman. One evening, while we were 
smoking together, after a game of chess, the conversa- 
tion happened to turn on the University of Vir- 
ginia. Colonel R. said: “I was there when Professor 
Davis was killed. Joe Semmes, the man that stabbed 
Professor Davis, came into my room immediately 
afterwards, the knife in his hand, and his hand and 
the knife bloody, and washed them in my wash-bowl, 
and told me all about it. He said Professor D. at- 
tempted to take the mask off his face, and he stabbed 
him to prevent it.” He added, “It was a small 
pocket-knife, the blade not more than three inches 
long.” I asked him if he was a witness at the trial. 
He said no, that no one knew that he knew anything 
about the affair, he was not summoned, and he did 
not say anything about it; and added, “ You or I, 
under like circumstances, might have acted just as 
Semmes did.” 

When I saw Dr. Thwing’s account in HARPER’S 
WEEKLY I remembered at once what Rutland had told 
me. I wrote to Mr. Howard Winston, the registrar 
of the university, and enclose his letter, confirming in 
part what J. M. Rutland told me. As De Quincey 
says, “Of this, at least, I feel assured, that there 
is no such thing as forgetting possible to the mind; 
a thousand accidents may and will interpose a veil 
between our present consciousness and the secret in- 
scriptions on the srain. Accidents of the same sort 
will also rend away this veil; but alike, whether 
veiled or unveiled, the inscription remains forever.” 
As soon as I saw Dr. Thwing’s account, although years 


* had elapsed, I remembered at once what Colonel Rut- 


I am, sir, 
T. J. TAYLOR. 


MR. WINSTON’S L&aTTER 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va., November 9, 1908. 
Dr. 1. J. Taylor, Cochrane, Va.: 

DEAR Sir,—I am in receipt of yours of the 6th, and 
note what you say. In reply to your two questions, I 
find that J. M. Rutland was at the university 1840- 
41. He did room on the university grounds, but, 
just where, I am unable to ascertain. The univer- 
sity books for that session show that he paid $23 


land had told me. 
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for one-half rent of dormitory and use of public rooms. 
I presume this means he had a room-mate. 

In reply to your second question, I find from the 
records that Joseph G. Semmes was accused of hav- 
ing assassinated Dr. Davis. When suspicion rested 
upon him he absconded, but a large body of the 
students, being in full sympathy with the university 
authorities, organized themselves as a body and made 
search for Semmes. He was found concealed in some 
woods about three miles from the university, and 
brought before the authorities. He was committed for 
the murder, and there was a fight over the question of 
bail, the commonwealth attorney being opposed to 
this, while Semmes’s attorney urged it because of 
Semmes’s precarious health, physicians attesting this. 
Bail was granted in the sum of $25,000. William A. 
Kincaid was held as a principal witness. Bail was 
required of Kincaid. He returned home, and later 
applied for entrance to the university as a student, 
which was granted. Semmes’s trial seems to have 
been set for October, ’41, but Semmes seems never to 
have been apprehended, forfeiting his bail, and no 
trial seems to have taken place. About a year follow- 
ing, Semmes committed suicide in a hotel in Washing- 
ton, Georgia. This is about all of the information I 
can give you based upon our records. Our present 
librarian, Mr. John S, Patton, in his recent book on 
Jefferson, Cabell, and the University of Virginia, 
gives an account of the affair. 

Very truly yours, 
Howarp WINSTON, Registrar. 


AS TO PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT . 
Boston, Mass., December 21, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Your editorial of November 14, 1908, was ex- 
tremely interesting, but, as I do not agree with what 
you say, I would like to write a few lines in reply. 

Every one who is at all intelligent and who is not 
biased knows that in all kinds of business to-day 
that is carried on in a large way there is a tre- 
mendous amount of graft and trying to get around 
the law, either in a mean way or otherwise by technic- 
alities, the reason being that these powerful and self- 
made men think they are stronger than the law. Be- 
sides, the great majority cf them are of little educa- 
tion and of extremely low standards. 

You speak of President Roosevelt almost as if he 
was an haranguer. “No more vicious attacks on 
honest judges, no more insolence!” you say. Now, 
then, what do you mean by that? 

I maintain that there are both a lot of bad judges 
and bad decisions. I think most of the things that 
the President has done and wants to have accom- 
plished are splendid. There is no doubt among in- 
telligent people that the Federal law should have 
more power over the different States. As it is to-day, 
what is right in one State is wrong in another, and 
the result is perfect bedlam. The President has, I 
think, done a vast amount of good to the average 
person. The average American, as is well known, is 
not only extremely careless, but extremely common- 
place. I think that the President has taught them 
both to think more and to have higher ideals. 

I an, sir, RicHARD SEARS, 
Harvard, 1891. 
EGGS 
O.p CuatHam, N.Y., November 29, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—In the last issue of the paper is a heading 
“Eggs!” If you wish to answer your questions, why 
do you not consider thé price of chicken food? Take 
corn alone. Watch its high price for many months 
past—even when eggs were down. It is right that 
some time in the range of the months the finished 
product of the hen should measure up to the cost of 


producing it. I am, sir, 
A. T. CIVILL. 





A Farewell 
By-By, poor old nineteen-eight! 
You’ve been wiped clean off the slate. 
Nineteen-nine has come along 
With a much more hopeful song, 
While you in the past recede 
With a record that, indeed, 
Strikes the reader like a wail— 
Like a gloomy: hard-luck tale. 


There are people that we know 
Who have suffered all the woe 
That a man could ever dream, 

As you passed along the stream— 
Depths of trouble past the probe, 
Who if you should speak of Job 
Would reply, “ His luck was great! 
Didn’t live in nineteen-eight!” 


Yet for all of that, my boy, 

Though you haven’t brought much joy, 
I must say that I can see 

Spots quite pleasing unto me. 

Once I owned a yeller pup, 

Fleas had nearly eat him up, 

Yet like you, though full of blots, 
He was quite a dog—in spots. 


You have put old Bryan out. 
Sent him hiking up the spout, 
And the Solar Plexus you 

Gave the Doc was good and true. 
Tally one for you, old chap. 

One good eighteen-karat slap 
Where *twas needed offsets ten 
You have given better men. 


Air’s been fresh all through the year; 
Ne charge on the atmosphere; 
Words and phrases have been cheap; 
No one’s had to pay for sleep; 
And the finest scenery 
To all comers has been free. 
Glad you’ve gone—don’t feel bereft,— 
But you’ve got some credit left! 
JoHn KENDRICK BANGS. 
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By Charles Henry White 


IMING from the rain-swept street 
KX into the warm interior of the gal- 
lery, the walls seemed to glow with 
Hw) a golden radiance and = smoulder 
with harmonious color. A con- 
~ fused mass of great hats nodding 
with plumes bobbed like corks 
8 adrift on a sea of people, as women 
moved slowly back and forth eritie- 
wily eyeing one another and oecasionally glancing at 
(re paintings. Those who were peevish enough to 
eo. plain of not being able to see the exhibits merely 
revenled a lamentable ignorance of the term “ Var- 
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tion from a receding forehead and conversing with 
an elderly lady—a tentative patron of the arts. Half 
hidden beneath the wall of humanity above him, I 
discover an artist friend—an extremely small, dapper, 
confident individual with keen ferretlike eyes. He 
closes one eye. gravely as a sign of recognition, and 
| try to extricate myself and pass on; for a slight 
hectie flush barely noticeable on his cheek, and his 
strange air of suppressed agitation, tell me that he 
is in the midst of a profitable campaign. 

“ Quite so,” he replies to a remark I have missed. 
“You see, | am getting that same quality of color 
that is peeuliar to Pinturicchio.” 


oF 


The talf nan who has borrowed the “Prince Albert’ from the short landscape-painter 


nishing-day “—a day set apart by the exhibitors for 
the purpose of allowing the public to exhibit itself. 
It did. And the result was well worth the trip to 
Fifty-seventh Street. 

From the stairs one overlooked a dense throng 
that moved laboriously about, spotted with restless 
blots of splendid coler where the feminine portion 
sifted lightly through the sombre groups of patri- 
“archal white-bearded men busily engaged in stepping 
briskly about dodging the brims of picture-hats or 
jumping the trains of Empire gowns. It was an ex- 
hilarating sight. Everybody was there. From the 
man who sees and paints nature in little bilious 
specks to the colossal temperament who in ten years 
has produced nothing but a Vandyke beard, a child, 
and a-certain flabbiness about the face and neck. If 
you are-posted and take the pains to look, you may 
see elbowing their way through the crowd that passes 
the predatory poor, with nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain, cireling about like birds of prey, with 
an ever-watchful eye focussed on the possible future 
patron. 

The painter whom adversity drove to Harlem has 
shaken the- moth-balls out of his frock coat and 
blossomed out to-day with a new lease on life; and 
the tall man—the optimist— who borrowed the 
“Prinee Albert” from the short landscape-painter 
of the studio below, to be used as a decoy for future 
sitters, flits about in the dark corners like a shadow, 
for the coat hits him far above the knees. Ye gods! 
How the thing pinches across the chest and shoulders! 
In this shell of respectability he is limited to a few 
primitive movements. If the lady drops her catalogue 
and he stoops to pick it up he is lost. Pop goes the 
seam in the back, leaving an opening like a mail- 
bag: and then the dash for the cloistral repose and 
envelopment of, the basement. Now he is radiant and 
has sold a picture. 

“Tt will be a great year for American art,” he ex- 
claims, grasping my hand feverishly, and with no 
further comment he vanishes. As you look about, 
you see those young men who wear a wide black 
ribbon “arqund their necks attached to something in 
their pockets. This is an inexpensive and harmless 
device to awaken the layman’s interest and occasional- 
lv intimidate him. 

Even as I watch them a young lady at my right 
exclaims, * Mother, what have those men got on the 
end of those ribbons?” 

* Don’t dare to mention such things here. Where 
are your manners, child? Tl tell you when we get 
home,” 

We try to follow her, but are brushed aside by a 
Jarge man who is alternately mopping the perspira- 





“Oh dear me, yes! Wonderful man he was. Do 
you hear, dear?” The elderly lady gives her daughter 
# somewhat vicious prod for her to take up her cue. 


“ Pinturicchio, dear... . Did you hear?” 


“ Yes, mother.” 

“Speaking of Pinturicchio,” begins my friend from 
the gloom below, “I don’t know whether you heard 
of the desperate effort that was made a short time 
ago to steal the famous fresco in Sienna.” 

“Why, you don’t mean to say .. .” 

‘I certainly do,” he replies, with emphasis. 

The elderly party is now showing genuine interest, 
as is the stout gentleman. ‘“ Do tell us more about 
it,” she urged. 





“Oh, well, to make a long story short, arrange- 
ments had been mae by a powerful syndicate to cor- 
rupt the men working on the repair of a section of 
the dome where the decorations were. Seaffolding 
was all ready to lower the frescos bodily into a barge 
waiting in the canal below after they had beén cut 
from the wall, when—kerplunk! down came a big 
piece of the stuff one night—woke up the night 
watechman—all off! Ali hands pinched.” 

“Well, I declare!’ 

The stout gentleman is now thoroughly awake and 
noticing things. I gasp with amazement. I must 
see my friend in time to warn him of his danger. In 
the erush I draw him aside for a moment. “ Per- 
haps you don’t know, my dear fellow, that there is 
not enough water to float a cherry, let alone a barge, 
at the place where you have staged your Pinturicchio 
incident.” 

“There isn’t, eh? Well, that’s too bad, but it 
doesn’t matter. They'll never look it up, and, after 
all, it’s our business to make people happy and give 
the rich something to think about. It pays. En- 
tertain them, and you land the job. They remember 
you. Just keep on talking till tonsilitis grabs you. 
I'm not worrying. After they tell this fresco business 
to their friends, and the friends tell it to their circle 
of acquaintances, pretty soon the thing will be con- 
firmed in the Sunday newsrapers. If a man wants 
to land a job in this tight little ‘own he must be a 
talker and be well informed, or he had better see an 
undertaker.” 

When he had joined his party again the Pessimist 
pulled my sleeve. “ Here comes a painter ‘stalking 
a woman in a Directoire. The fashionable portrait 
is his game. A combination of teas, receptions, and 
the walls hung with priests’ vestments and alleged 
armor, and refreshments served by the best caterer— 
you know the sort of thing. Hurry up. I believe 
he’ll get an introduction. I want you to see him 
land her.” 

He drags me after him as the newcomer shakes 
hands with his prey. 

“Madam,” le exclaims, fervently, “you are a 
perfect portrait as you stand. What an exquisite 
color your gown is! What a paintable thing! Why, 
if I had chosen it myself it couldn’t have been. . .” 

“T am so glad you approve of it,’ she replies, 
sweetly, breaking in on his eulogy. ‘I have just had 
one painted.” 

In an instant he has dropped her hand like a dead 
weight and vanished in the crowd in quest of another 
victim. 

“Nine people may know he is a social parasite and 
a grafter, but the tenth one falls for his game,” says 
the Man-who-knows, edging up to us. 

“That’s where you’re mistaken,’ the Pessimist re- 
monstrates. “ Nine people fall where one side-steps. 
It’s the portrait-painter’s shell-game, and it never 
fails. It has come to stay. What’s a decent man to 
do? Stay in his studio and starve?” 

He looks about him with an injured and threaten- 
ing air. Nobody cares to contradict him and we re- 
lapse into a gloomy silence. We wander on, each 
busy with his thoughts, when the familiar face of a 
talented and distinguished painter looms up above the 
crowd. 

“You got in, then, after all?” The Pessimist 
reaches for his hand to congratulate him. 

“ Fired.” 

“Too bad. Shameful!” 

“Oh, nonsense! the fortunes of war,’ he answers, 
gracefully accepting the situation with a light heart. 
“While the jury invariably accepts the wrong thing 
and hangs it in the right place, [ feel confident that 


meet: 
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“Speaking of Pinturicchio,” begins my friend from the gloom below 
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“Madam, you are a perfect portrait as you stand” 


this year they are free from corruption, as they are 
all of a sufficiently low grade of intellect to be ab- 
solutely virtuous. Ill see you ijater,” and with this 
he left us to meet a friend who beckoned to him. 

The crowd becomes more dense, for a steady stream 
of people has emptied itself during the last two hours 
into the gallery, taxing its capacity to the limit. One 
moves only with the g eatest. difficulty. Late-comers 
struggle in desperation to catch a fleeting glimpse of 
the little pink-faced. newsboy as round and_ instinct 
with life as..a.moth-hall,..as he sits “forcing his 
wretched: dog- to kiss: him-in- spite of its better na- 
ture. Or, again, we find them breathless in vague 
amazement contemplating one of those typical exhibi- 
tion pictures in which one sees a group of porcelain- 
like figures moving in Indian file with no purpose 
across a canvas field that goes nowhere in particular. 
However, it might be worse, as the catalogue tells us 
it is “ Karly Morning,” and undoubtedly few people 
were about to see the dismal spectacle. 

“Now, don’t knock it, old man,” says an admirer 
of the painter, who has brought the Pessimist to give 
his candid opinion of it. 

“T don’t have to,” the latter replies, with a sepul- 
chral laugh, and moves rapidly away. 

“ Ain’t that cute!” 

The voice is a clear treble and rises above the hum 
of voices. 

“Don’t point, dear.” 
“T ain’t pointing. 
was great. Is he a Frenchman 

“No, you fool; he’s an Eyetalian. You’re going 
unseemly, talking loud like that. For all you know, 
he may be standing right beside us.” 

On we drift helplessly with the current. Now the 
Pessimist has been separated from me and is wedged 
firmly in a corner. By the crowd I see there is some- 
thing the matter. 

“Is there anything over there that I’m missing?” 
I ask, making a ~——s. of my hands. 

“Yes,” he calls back, “a wonderful frame.” 

If you have the courage to fight your way through 
the maelstrom of people at this point you may 
see, above the forest of hats and shoulders, a sweet 


Say—Queenie said chiaroscuro 
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pure woman occupying 
some stage property on 
the side of a hill or 
mountain. She is a 
woman of means, ex- 
pensively dressed, and 
menaced by a_ threaten- 
ing sky hovering above. 
It 1s going to be a bleak 
day or has just been one, 
but she doesn’t care. 
She is lost in a wistful 
revery and may ery. If 
she does not she should. 
It is obvious to the most 
casual observer that 
some man will have to 
ruin his digestion work- 
ing after hours to re- 
place the gown after the 
seance, and the appeal 
here is universal. <A 
thrill of innocent pleas- 
ure runs like an electric 
eurrent through the 
spectators. Near by, the 
splendid “ Portrait of a 
Man,” by Mr. George 
Bellows—one of the 
most significant portraits 
in the entire exhibition— 
is passed by practically 
unnoticed. The same 
fate awaits his wonder- 
ful “ View of the Hud- 
son River.” 

In the mean time the 
crowd — still struggles 
manfully with the prob- 
lem in the corner. 

“Say, do you know 
why she’s out there in 
that costume?” 

The man who makes 
this query lives to regret 
it 





“Don’t you know a 
faney picture when you 
see one?” 

“But I didn’t quite see the reason of her being 
out there in that dress under those conditions,” he 
persists, weakly and somewhat apologetically. 


“If you could see it wouldn’t be fancy. Fancy 





“Now this has some chawming featchas. 







































































































begins where the reason stops. Oh, well, there's no 
sense of my talking to you. I’m sorry I brought you.” 

As I watch him trying to efface himself a slight 
commotion is visible in the crowd, for here comes 
the Prophet with his little following. He is usually 
the prosperous business man, turned art critic on the 
strength of a few, paintings of merit in his possession. 
Fresh from his office down-town, well fed, well 
groomed, devoid of-any sense of humor, vain as a 
demi-mondaine, too much of an imbecile ever to make 
a successful charlatan, he arrives pompously, lead- 
ing a small group of happy, unsuspecting visitors. 
He clears his throat to deliver his “ message.” 

“What a wonderful temperament!” he sighs, tilt- 
ing his head and half closing his eyes. A sympa- 
thetic shudder runs through his diminutive audience. 
He proceeds: 

** Please note the quality of that gaze.” 

It is duly noted. There is an embarrassing silence 
in which each member of the group tries to think 
of something appropriate to say, and, finding nothing, 
hangs his head in guilt. 

* That's going some,”’ ventures the Philistine, who 
loathes art and was dragged from his office under 
protest to the-exhibition, but is nevertheless trying 
his best to be decent. 

The Prophet withers him with a glance and moves 
along to another portrait and continues: 

“Now this has some chawming featchas. 
all see and heah me?” 

“Oh, lovely! Tom, isn’t it just grand to see the 
exhibition with somebody who knows?” 

Silence on the part of Tom. 

“Now, as [ was about to say before to you all 

. you will notice heah that the awtist painted 
this when his vibrations were highest, don't cher 
know? ... Nevah rested up till he finished the thing. 
Catch the idea? So the result is that this lovely 
creatchah exists—she is theah, so to speak ...a 
thing of eultchah, and flesh and blood . . . solid, and 
all that sort of thing ... it’s pe’ftly bully, and bah 
Jove! she stands on her feet, if you know what 1 
mean.” 

“ But, Jack. where the hell would you have her 
stand under the circumstances?” whines the Philistine, 
who has borne all he ean and is on tle verge of a 
nervous crisis with the involved conversation and the 
crowd and the heat. 

“Tom! Where do you think you are?” 

His wife looks nameless things at him through her 
lorgnon. 

* Search me,” he sighs, with a real touch of pathos 
in his reply. 


Can you 


Can you all see and heah me?” 





The Hygienics of Automobiling 






SOCAN summing up his observations on the 
Nee physical “effects of... automobiling, a 
Be eA French physician, Dr. Le Geudre, decides 
Xi ha that it is either beneficial or injurious, 
WAVES according to the physical condition of 
SES the rider. The influences to be con- 
sidered are the motion, the speed, the rush of air 
which the body of the rider is called upon to resist, 
the sudden cooling of the body, the forced immobility 
of the legs while imprisoned in the vehicle under 
swift movement, and the psychical condition of the 
rider. 

These details—all but the last—have an important 
effect upon the functions. of the skin, certain organs 
of the senses, the respiratory organs, the circulation 
of the blood, and the digestive apparatus. The general 
nutrition is dependent upon all the different influences. 

The sudden rush of air causes a spasm of the 
capillary glands and the small arteries. As soon as 
the automobile stops. the sensation of chill is followed 
by heat reaction, which may go as far as smarting or 
tingling. This fact alone would show that the effect 
of automobiling on the human organism is so radical 
that it justifies serious consideration of possible ulti- 
mate results. 

If the rider starts when in perspiration, he must 






expect the effects of checked perspiration. The rapid 
movement, with its attendant direct action upon the 
system of the rider, causes more or less important 
loss of animal heat. Consequently, the automobilist 
should wear clothes warm enough to protect him when 
his temperature is lowered, although it must be said 
that automobile riding soon habituates the rider to 
the cold. 

In dealing with some cases under observation, Dr. 
Le Geudre noted that the wind and the dust caused 
eruptions on the face and hands. To counterbalance 
this fact, another patient, an arthritic and neurotic 
subject, was cured of such troubles by undertaking 
automobile rides. Another, a man who had _ inter- 
mittent nettle-rash, was compelled to give up auto- 
mobiling because he was seized with acute attacks 
whenever he rode. Generally speaking, people pos- 
sessed of normal mucous membranes are not affected 
by the douche of air. In simple emphyse a, where 
there is no bronchial catarrh, moderately st rides 
are beneficial in some cases. Some of Dr. I Jeudre’s 
patients who were sufferers from nervo., asthma 
were helped by automobile rides. A man who was 
subject to extremely violent spasms of asthma was 
cured by automobiling. But no doctor, whatever his 
experience, would dare promise a cure in any case, be- 
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cause the influence of the automobile differs in every 
case. ‘ 

In the first stages of tuberculosis, when there is no 
congestive tendency, slow rides may be permitted; 
but they must be taken behind a high and broad glass 
screen. In no case, no matter for how short a time, 
can they be taken unless there is a screen to cut off 
the current of air and to shut out the dust. 

In cases of anemia and chlorosis short rides are 
beneficial, but the anemic and the chlorotic must 
avoid long rides. 

Sufferers from heart disease may ride occasionally, 
but at a slow pace, behind glass screens. The in- 
telligent patient of this class takes the first hint of 
pulmonary annoyance as a warning to let the auto- 
mobile alone. Dr. Le Geudre’s experiments prove 
that the rush of air and dust causes pulmonary con- 
gestion; and they prove also that it is not impossible 
for the movement to cause liver trouble. If in certain 
cases sufferers from heart trouble may ride slowly, 
when well protected from the dust and air, no one, 
man or woman, who is conscious of having any ab- 
normal heart condition, can be justified in driving a 
motor. Some of Dr. Le Geudre’s patients were at- 
tacked by heart trouble accompanied by angina when- 
ever they rode in an automobile after a hearty meal. 














































Recharging the acetylene-generator 
that supplies gas to the head-lights 


S there anything about motoring or 
the ownership of a car that makes 
a man negligent or forgetful? The 
idea seems absurd, yet innumerable 
YQ experiences point to the conclusion 
either that automobile owners must 
be careless by nature, or that the 
ares WES Possession of a car produces some 
i psychological effect that tends to 
absent-mindedness and carelessness. 

it is the common experience that automobile trips, 
whether of a day or a week, are rarely begun without 
the discovery after starting that some important mat- 
ter about the car has been neglected or forgotten. 
Perhaps it is nothing of more consequence than the 
failure to recharge the acetylene-generator that sup- 
lies the gas lamps, but quite as likely it is as serious 
a matter as neglect to tighten the brake bands. The 
amount of personal experience that has been gained 
in driving makes little difference; men who have 
almost lived at the steering-wheels of cars for years 
seem as prone to this form of shortcoming as the 
veriest tyro. Perhaps it is the multiplicity of 
things that have to be done and looked after in con- 
nection with an automobile that is the cause of the 
common fault; vet there are quite as many matters 
calling for attention about a yacht, and he would be 
considered a poor eaptain who would regularly sail 
from port with something overlooked. So careful 
and minute is the attention given by the officers of a 
vessel to getting her ready in every particular for 
leaving harbor that the term “ shipshape” is synony- 
mous with order and preparedness for any contin- 
gency. 

Automobiles are the yachts of the land. The dangers 
of negotiating the roads are as great as those of navi- 
gating the highways of the sea; the emergencies met 
with are more sudden and dangerous than those en- 
countered by water craft. Automobiles ought, there- 
fore, to be kept always shipshape, and their captain- 
pilots should cultivate the habit of giving attention 
to every little detail. It is really inexcusable, for 
example, for a motorist to run out of gasoline unex- 
pectedly on an ordinary day's run of 100 miles or 
less when the fuel-tank has capacity sufficient for 
20 to 200 miles; yet it is not an unusual experience 
for a pleasure party to get stalled for want of gaso- 
line on an ordinary run, and find themselves under 
the annoying necessity of walking a mile, or quite 
likely several miles, to buy a fresh supply, which, as 
often as not, has to be earried back afoot. Since 
gasoline is the first essential to progress in a motor- 
car, and it requires only the simple removal of the 
filling-eap and “sounding” with a lead-pencil, bit of 
string, wire, or clean stick, to determine the quantity 
remaining in the tank, the motorist might with reason 
be expected to assure himself of an amply sufficient 
quantity before starting on a trip of whatever length. 

Next to fuel, lubricating oil is absolutely requisite. 
but since the oiler requires less frequent filling than 
the gasoline-tank, it is more likely to be forgotten. 
But the consequences of such neglect are apt to be ex- 
pensive as well as annoying, for the giving out of the 
oil supply is not immediately apparent unless the oil- 
ing system is provided with dashboard sight-feeds, and 
the driver keeps a watchful eve on them so that the 
cylinders and bearings may not run dry and cut badly, 
before the driver is made aware of anything amiss by 
the “ seizing” of the pistons or bearings and stoppage 
of the engine. Even the regular dropping of the oil 
through the sight-feeds is not a guarantee that the oil 
is reaching the proper points, for unless the person 
in charge has been looking for such defects in the 
garage, the oil may be wasting away through a loose 
connection or a split oil-pipe. Not infrequently, too, 
the otl-pipes become clogged and should be cleaned 
out. 

Exhaustion of the water in the cooling system is not 
attended with such serious consequences to: the motor, 
and is likely to be made manifest by boiling of the 
water before the cylinders become so overheated as to 
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cause loss of power and sticking of the pistons. 
Nevertheless, it is a simple and advisable act to draw 
off some of the old water from the radiator, and add 
a gallon or so of clean fresh water before starting, 
which will prevent any necessity for making an in- 
convenient stop on the road and bothering some 
roadside resident for water and the loan of a bucket. 
Felding canvas and rubber buckets are made espe- 
cially for carrying in automobiles, and are not very 
expensive. They would enable the motorist to dip up 
water for his radiator from any handy wayside 
brcok, pond, or water-trough, without an apology or 
“by your leave” to any one; but the automobilist 


who carries such a convenient article has this in ~ 


common with the Amer- 
ican dollar, that he is 
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to the condition of the tires on the wheels until forced 
to do so by a blow-out. Small portable electric vul- 
canizers now offered in the market make this easy of 
accomplishment. Nails, tacks, and _ splinters that 
often become imbedded in the thick rubber of the 
tire tread can be easily removed if looked for at 
once upon. returning from a ride, but if neglected will 
work through the fabric and inner tube and eventually 
cause a puncture. ‘Tire valve-stem caps and lug-nuts 
work loose, and sometimes detachable tire fastenings 
do the same, and unless tightened they may give 
trouble on the road. It is, in fact, an excellent prac- 
tice to go over the car with a wrench and screw- 
driver in hand every time it is brought in from a 





€ pluribus unum. 

The habit of depend- 
ing upon residents of the 
country through which 
one passes for a variety 
of things, from informa- 
tion regarding routes to 
meals and _ lodgings, 
seems to be contrary to 
the real spirit of auto- 
mobiling, one of whose 
chief charms is the feel- 
ing of independence— 
the freedom from time- 
tables, from fixed and in- 
flexible routes, from the 
proximity of other 
human beings than one’s 
chosen companions; the 
ability to go where and 
when one wills, to linger 
and stop where the coun- 
try is beautiful and the 
way pleasant, or to rush 














through unattractive 
surroundings, to select 
the best places to eat and 
sleep; and the satisfac- 
tion that comes from a 
knowledge that one 
need ask favors or accommodation from no one nor 
trespass on anybody’s property or privacy. Rather 
than borrow a tool or ask a favor, this spirit would 
prompt the motorist to carry the tools of a work- 
shop and the stock of a sundries-store with him. 
There is, to be sure, a limit to the amount of “ junk ” 
that can be carried on a car, but the necessary or 
desirable articles can be reduced to a reasonable mini- 
mum by cultivating a habit of forethought and _pre- 
paredness. Fewer spare tire shoes and inner tubes 
will have to be carried, for instance, by the man who 
looks for and vulecanizes small cuts in the garage, as 
soon as they appear, than by him who gives no heed 


Cleaning the spark plugs and examining them 
for cracks that might cause short-circuiting 


long ride, tightening any loose nuts on steering-gear, 
spring-hangers and shackles, mud-fenders and lamp- 
brackets, spreading split-pins that may have been over- 
looked, tightening set-serews on _ head-lights,  side- 
lamps, and tail-lamps, and examining the power plant 
and transmission for anything out of order, from a 
loose cylinder bolt to a slipping fan belt. If the car 
is carefully inspected upon its return to the garage 
after each trip there will be less need of carrying along 
a large stock of spare nuts and bolts, washers and 
split-pins, bits of wire, and miscellaneous small parts 
and materials and tools. 

Not so much work as in former years is now done 

















Cars of recent model have provision for carrying tools and supplies in special 
drawers under the front seat, so that no one is disturbed except the driver 
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on the road that can be better and more conveniently 
done in the garage, yet its total can well be further 
reduced. To give the best service and most pleasure 
to its owner and his family and friends, a car really 
should be in every way fully prepared to make a run 
of at least one hundred miles every time it leaves the 
garage. Not only this, but it should be ready to go 
out at all times—except, of course, when work is 
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action of the brakes, it is wiser to stop at once and 
correct it than to put it off with the intention of 
attending to the matter when a stop is made for some 
other purpose. Procrastination is often followed by 
forgetfulness, and the fault is recalled, perhaps, only 
when one feels the car rolling backward down a steep 
hill after the engine has been stopped unintentionally 
in changing gears, or when the brakes are hastily ap- 
plied at a railroad cross- 
ing. 

Springs and_ spring 











elips need frequent in- 
spection. They would be 
examined oftener, per- 
haps, if motorists would 
stop to realize that the 
inconspicuous and _in- 
significant clips are often 
all that holds the car 
and its precious load 
upon the axles. This ap- 
plies particularly to the 
front axle, for the sud- 
den giving way of a 
cracked front spring or 
its clips would be likely 
to wreck a car running 
at high speed. It is 
equivalent to inviting 
one’s family or friends 
to possible death or 
sacrifice of limb to ask 
them to go for a ride in 
a car that, since its last 
previous run, has _ not 
been properly inspected 
and attended to in the re- 








Putting in a fresh dry-battery cell and tightening the connecting wires 


being done on it. In other words, it is bad policy to 
run it into the garage and allow it to stand with 
tanks empty and covered with dirt until it is to be 
used again, when. all the work of cleaning, filling, and 
adjusting must be done while there are probably many 
other matters that demand attention. The inclination 
is strong, of course, upon returning from a long ride, 
tired, hungry, and dirty, to hurry from the car to the 
bathroom and then to the dinner-table. While this 
is excusable, one should not put off beyond a day the 
getting of the machine into first-class condition for 
the next run. Sickness or accident may demand a 
hurried drive for the doctor at any hour of day or 
night, and if the fuel-tank is empty or the engine re- 
fuses to run a dangerous delay may result. A true 
amateur huntsman does not put his expensive fowl- 
ing-piece away after a shooting trip to rust and be- 
come pitted inside from the burned powder, nor does 
the angler neglect his jointed rod, lines, and flies in 
this way. And the fast thoroughbred steed driven by 
the horse-fancier needs the most careful attention im- 
mediately upon his return to the stable after a spin, 
and such care is not begrudged him. 

It is, of course, very much easier to tell what ought 
to be done than it is to do it, and the one who writes 
instructions has this advantage that is not possessed 
by the preacher—he doesn’t have to live up to his 
sermons. But most of us, including some who are 
very free to give advice, need occasionally to be re- 
minded that the lackadaisical care of a car may 
bring about disaster. There is a certain sort of negli- 
gence in connection with the automobile that borders 
closely upon criminal carelessness. This is the failure 
to make certain before the car leaves the garage on 
a trip out of town that every part whose breakage or 
failure might cause an accident is in perfectly safe 
condition. Some, at least, of the fatal disasters 
ascribed to derangement of the. steering-gear might 
be prevented by the simple precaution of examining 
and readjusting the steering mechanism and steering- 
knuckles before starting. An incident that impressed 
this upon the writer’s mind occurred several years 
ago, when he and a party of friends were riding in 
a forty-horse-power touring-car over the course for 
the first Vanderbilt Cup race. The speed germ was 
in the air at the time, and the driver “let her out ” 
on the long, straight, level Hempstead Turnpike. The 
engine had been carefully “tuned up” to its highest 
efliciency, and the car doubtless made a better per- 
formance than even her builders thought she could. 
At any rate, the mile-posts flew by at the rate of 
just about one for every revolution of the second-hand 
oi a watch, and the car bounded and swayed threaten- 
ingly on the narrow road, which was there raised sev- 
eral feet above the level of the plain. Some minor 
derangement of the machinery caused a stop, during 
which an examination was made of the tires and 
running-gear. It was then discovered that a nut on 
the steering-arm that was not secured by a lock-nut - 
or split-pin, as it should have been, had worked nearly 
all the way off, and that another mile at such high 
speed, or several miles at ordinary speed, probably 
would have allowed the nut to drop off and the bolt 
to slip out, throwing the car from the road, with 
what results no one could foretell. The safety of 
every occupant of a car is at all times dependent di- 
rectly upon the integrity of the steering mechanism, 
for the machine cannot stay on the road if connection 
between the front wheels and the steering-wheel is 
broken, and even at very low speed the wheels may 
turn at such a shayp angle as to cause an upset in 
which some member: of the party may be caught under 
the machine as it rolls over. 

Many a bad acciilent on a hill could be avoided by 
proper attention and forethought. Brake bands will 
wear and the cabies to the brake lever will stretch, 
but it is not at :all necessary to wait until an ac- 
cident happens before adjusting the brakes and taking 
up the slack. Ii is easier to do this work in the 
garage than on the road, but it is a fault that is not 
readily detected, except when the car is in motion. 
Consequently, if the fault develops after a start has 
been made on a‘ run that is likely to call for positive 
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spects mentioned. 

Searcely secondary in 
importance to assuring 
the safety of passengers 
in the car is the moral as 
well as the legal obligation that the automobilist is 
under to take every precaution to secure the safety of 
other users of the highways. Quite aside from refrain- 
ing from speeding, which is usually done under the ex- 
hilaration of the moment, there are several ways in 
which the motorist can proceed in his more quiet, 
judicious moments to guard against collisions and the 
running down of persons afoot. By far the most im- 
portant of these is fitting the car with a thoroughly 
effective horn and lamps. Not so long ago as to be 
forgotten, I helped to take to the hospital a poor man 
who was knocked down by the machine in which my- 
self and friends were riding, and who had his scalp 
laid open by the granite block pavement. He had been 
drinking, it is true, and attempted to cross the street 
after he had seen the car coming, evidently too be- 
fuddled in mind correctly to judge its rate of speed, 
which was moderate. Nevertheless, the accident prob- 
ably would not have happened if the lamps had been 
burning with their usual brillianey, and the horn had 
not been out of order, so that its wheezy blast could 
hardly be heard a block. 

On av least two other occasions myself and friends 
have come close to having bad accidents owing to in- 
sufficient lighting. In the first instance, it had just 
grown dusk at about eight o’clock of a fall evening, 
and as we were to make a run of only a few miles 
across the country the acetylene head-lights were not 
lighted. 

If memory serves right, the generator needed 
recharging, and, everybody being hungry, this unpleas- 
ant job, which should have been attended to in the 
garage, was put off until after supper. One of the 
large oil side-lamps had a piece broken out of the 
front glass which should have been replaced im- 
mediately after the breakage occurred, and as a re- 
sult only one lamp gave any useful light. With such 
inefficient illumination we were hurrying along a 
straight, smooth, hard macadam road at twenty miles 
an hour or more, when an indefinable haze appeared 
fifty to one hundred yards ahead. The driver, who had 
wonderfully keen eyes that can discover a policeman 
on horseback or bicycle long before those who. are 
with him can note his reason for slowing down, mis- 
took the haze for a cloud of dust raised by a farm 
wagon and did not slacken the pace. It was not until 
we were within two or three rods of it that the ob- 
ject became visible as an earth bank and board fence 
that marked the end of the road where it turned 
abruptly at right angles into another. About two 
seconds later the car was safely around the turn, with 
the engine “dead,” the brakes set, and ignition cut 
off; but for an instant the car had hung balanced 
with two wheels in the ditch, undecided whether to 
capsize or make the turn. 

On the other occasion we were hurrying back to 
New York across the Jersey meadows. It was in the 
hour preceding dawn on an autumn night, and a 
heavy mist hung over the three-mile-wide salt-water 
marsh. The road was good and straight, with no 
cross-roads, and there was no traffic on it at that 
hour, so it seemed entirely safe to put on full speed. 
3ut the acetylene head-lights were small ones, and 
the gas-generator was nearly exhausted, so that the 
light was too weak to penetrate the fog more than 
twenty or thirty feet. As there were street-car tracks 
in the middle of the road the driver kept on 
the right side, and the only possible danger that 
one could foresee was the overtaking of a vehicle 
ahead. 

With a suddenness that made every one hold his 
breath, however, there sprang into view, a scant rod 
ahead, a small bridge over a narrow stream, and in- 
stead of being the full width.of the paved road the 
planking extended to within only about four feet of 
the edge of the road on each end. At the end a wooden 
rail sloped up from the road level to meet another 
from the opposite side, giving support to the structure 
and supposedly guarding the end. The car was headed 
directly for this rail and the end of the planking, 
and only the most extraordinary promptness on 
the part of the man at the wheel in swerving the 
machine to the left prevented two wheels from 
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running off the end of the bridge and the overturn- 
ing of the machine with its five passengers into the 
water. 

Tail-lamps seem to be looked upon by many motor 
ists as of iittle importance, and they will usually be 
found to be badly smoked up and befouled even if they 
are not badly out of order. Sometimes the oil 
reservoir drops off and is lost because the precaution 
has not been taken to lock it in position by the neces 
sary twist or attention to a latch. le is easy to for- 
get that the tail-lamp is the only safeguard against 
being run into from behind: the attention of the oc- 
cupants of the car is always directed ahead. Unless 
the rear lamp is burning brightly, any stop on the 
road in a dark spot gives rise to a dangerous situa- 
tion. 

Accidents are not liable to happen as a result of 
derangements of the power plant, but the most weari- 
some delays .often occur because of failure of the 
earbureter or ignition system to function as it should. 
Such trouble cannot be wholly avoided on the road, 
but it can be greatly reduced by simple precautions 
in the garage. The battery, for instance, should be 
tested for strength by means of a handy pocket volt 
meter or by the sound of the vibrators. If the current 
is weak and the battery is of the “ wet” or storage 
type it should be recharged; or, if a dry battery is 
in use, some fresh reserve dry cells should be stored 
in the car to take the place of any in the battery-box 
that may become exhausted on the next trip.  Bat- 
tery connections often work loose, and these should 
be examined and tightened, if necessary. If any “ miss- 
ing” of the cylinders has been detected it is best to 
take out and clean the spark plugs, and examine them 
closely for eracks which may cause short-circuiting 
of the ignition current. 

Since probably nine-tenths of the involuntary road 
stoppages are due to trouble with carburetion or ig- 
nition, the carbureter and its attachments and the 
connections from the fuel-tank need special and fre- 
quent attention. A not infrequent cause of trouble 
on the road is stoppage of the flow of gasoline from 
the tank to the carbureter. Usually the location of 
the trouble takes considerable time, which might be 
saved by periodical cleaning of the pipe and draining 
of the carbureter, to remove any particles of dirt that 
may have collected. It is worth while, also, to examine 
occasionally the connections of the piping, which some- 
times become loosened and permit the gasoline to 
leak, and to look at the connections between the throt- 
tle and its operating lever, which are usually of a 
delicate nature, and rather easily damaged or de- 
ranged when working about the engine with heavy 
tools. 

If the motorist cares for the comfort and pleasure 
of his family and friends he will not neglect to give 
attention to such items as a suitable top with storm 
aprons, all ready to be raised and secured in place 
without delay when a storm breaks, and blankets and 
heavy coats to be used when the temperature takes 
a sudden drop, as it usually does in spring and fall 
with the setting of the sun. Nor will he carry tools 
and such frequently needed supplies as calcium car- 


* bide, cotton-waste, and cans of lubricating oil under 


the rear seat, making it necessary to disturb the pas- 
sengers and even to ask them to alight when any of 
these articles is wanted. A motor-car has a perverse 
habit of making its balky stops at the most incon- 
venient times and in the least inviting places, so that 
women may, under these circumstances, have to step 
out into falling rain upon a muddy road, or stand 

















Storage compartment for cans of oil 
and carbide in car of recent model 


around in the broiling sun until the repair has been 
made and the articles and seat cushion replaced. Cars 
of recent model have provision for carrying tools and 
supplies in boxes on the running-board, in special 
drawers under the front seat, or in a compartment 
under the rear seat which has a hinged. door at the 
back that opens from the outside of the body, so that 
no one need be disturbed but the man who is running 
the car. 

A good rule for the motorist to adopt would be 
to take a pessimistic view of matters relating to his 
machine, and to be constantly anticipating trouble. 
The optimist is too likely to belong to the Don’t Worry 
Club, and to be negligent on the principle of letting 
well enough alone. Constant vigilance and forethought 
are the price that must be paid for pleasure and safety 
in automobiling. 
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MISS JULIE OPP 


MISS OPP, WHO IN PRIVATE LIFE IS MRS. WILLIAM FAVERSHAM, IS NOW APPEARING WITH HER HUSBAND AT DALY’S THEATRE IN “THE WORLD AND HIS WIFE,” 
ADAPTATION OF JOSE ECHEGARAY’S DRAMA “EL GRAN GALEOTO.” MRS. FAVERSHAM’S NOVELIZATION OF “THE SQUAW MAN,” IN WHICH HER HUSBAND AP- 
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MITHIN the last decade the principal 
automobile clubs of the five great 
nations that are foremost in the 
manufacture and use of motor-cars 
—America, France, England, Ger- 
many, and Italy—have grown to a 
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felt more and more in the great 
activities of the times; in industrial affairs, in sport- 
ing circles, and in the social life of the communities 
and countries in which they exist. They not only pro- 
mote, through their racing or sporting committees, 
the great national and international motor-car con- 
tests that have become of equal importance as sport- 
ing events, in public attention, with the international 
yacht-races, rowing-matches, and Olympic games, but 
they have taken a strong hand, through their law 
committees, in legal matters, so far as they affect the 
regulation of automobile driving and street and road 
construction and repair. They have also encouraged 
and in many ways assisted touring, and have pro- 
moted social intercourse between the manufacturers of 
motor-cars and leading men of wealth and position, 
thereby, and in other ways as well, aiding tremendous- 
ly in the rapid development of a new industry that 
gives employment to many thousands of working- 
people in each country and whose aggregate business 
mounts into millions of dollars annually. 

Although there are many automobile clubs in the 
several countries named, there is but one in each that 
is recognized as “national” by the International Con- 
gress of Automobile Clubs, which meets every year in 
Paris during the midwinter automobile show held in 
the French capital. These, and the recognized na- 
tional clubs of other nations and colonies, are bound 
together by agreements, and have reciprocal relations 
that are of advantage to their members in the matters 
of racing, touring, passports, duties on members’ cars, 
and admittance to the club houses of the several or- 
ganizations when visiting and touring in foreign 
countries. 

Something of the prominence and importance of 
the national clubs of the five leading automobile na- 
tions can be gathered from the facts that the Auto- 
‘mobile Club of France, which is the oldest, having 
been organized thirteen years ago, has a membership 
now of 2000, among whom are a number of Ministers 
of the cabinet and members of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties; that the Royal Automobile Club of Great Britain 
and Ireland has grown to a membership of 3500 since 
its organization eleven years ago, and has enlisted the 


active interest of King Edward and a number of mem-_ 


bers of the royal family, as well as of members of the 
House of Lords and Commons; that the Imperial 
Automobile Club of Germany is much patronized by 
royalty, while the Automobile Club of Italy has for 
honorary president the King of Italy and a prince 
of royal blood for acting president; and that the 
Automobile Club of America now has a membership 
of more than 1600, embracing many of America’s most 
wealthy and influential mén, whose names are familiar 
throughout the country and in most civilized lands. 

Bearing in mind how closely these organizations 
have been identified with every-day activities of the 
twentieth century since it was ushered in, it is worth 
while to see how they are housed and what con- 
veniences their club. houses afford their distinguished 
and wealthy members, as well as the greater num- 
ber of those who are less influential, but in many 
cases no less useful and desirable. It is particularly 
interesting, in studying the photographs and descrip- 
tions of the several establishments, to observe how 
characteristic each is of the national taste and temper- 
ament. 3 

It was largely a matter of chance that the Auto- 
mobile Club of France came to be installed in a former 
royal palace on the largest and one of the most beau- 
tiful public squares Europe can boast; yet none will 
deny that no more fitting position could have been 
found for the first automobile club the world knew, 
and one which represents an industry unexampled for 
its sudden rise to prosperity. 

About half a dozen years ago the Marquise de 
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The Imperial Automobile Club 








By Harry Wilkin Perry 


Plessis-belligre died, leaving to the Pope her mag- 
nificent town residence—the Hétel Pastoret, on the 
Place de la Concorde. The good lady’s. knowledge of 
French law was not so deep as her love for the Church, 
or she would have known that it was impossible to 
bequeath property in France to a foreign sovereign. 
Consequently her last wishes were disregarded, and 
the Hotel Pastoret was sold and fell into the hands 
of the Automobile Club of France, at that time lodged 
in much smaller quarters on the Place de l'Opéra. 
The important nature of the acquisition can be 
realized by recalling to memory the Place de la Con- 
corde, known to every visitor to Paris on account of 
its magnificent proportions, its artistic beauty, and its 
historic associations. Standing with the River Seine 






No. 6 the Association Générale Automobile occupies a 
certain proportion of space; but as this body was 
formed by the Automobile Club of France to develop 
some of the purely business features of automobiling, 
it may be considered as a part of the parent body. 

It was in December, 1895, that the Automobile 
Club of France came into existence. The Paris-Rouen 
contest of the previous year—the first automobile 
competition the world had ever seen—had excited such 
interest that it was decided to hold a race from 
Bordeaux and back in the summer of 1895. This was 
a distinct success, and at the end of the year a num- 
ber of gentlemen interested in the new method of 
locomotion met at the house of the Marquis de Dion - 
and drew up the by-laws of the new club. They were 
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The Automobile Club of France, Paris, formerly the palace of the Marquise de Plessis-Belliere 


in the rear, the visitor has two palaces in front, 
identical in size and construction, separated by the 
Rue Royale, with the Grecian columns of the Madeleine 
visible in the distance. The most easterly of the two 
buildings—the one nearer to the Rue de Rivoli—is the 
Ministry of Marine; its companion on the opposite 
side of the Rue Royale is the Hotel Pastoret, head- 
quarters of the Automobile Club of France. 

When the Automobile Club took possession of its 
new home, plans were laid for extensive alterations; 
for the palace, having been used since its erection in 
the early part of the eighteenth century as a private 
residence, was hardly suited as the headquarters of 
partisans of the most modern of sports. It was for- 
bidden, however, by the Minister of Fine Arts, to make 
uny changes to the exterior, in order that the harmony 
of the Place might be preserved. In October, 1898, 
workmen tore down a large portion of the interior, 
and constructed behind the familiar columns club 
rooms and apartments suited for modern needs. 

Ou the ground floor are various secretarial offices, 
cloak-rooms near the main entratice, and, in the rear, 
a large modern garage for the storage of members’ 
cars. Immediately above, on the entresol, are other 
offices and committee-rooms; and on the second floor 
ithe more imposing reception-rooms and halls. Con- 
spicuous among these is a large banqueting-hall, the 
windows of which open on a long balcony overlooking 
the Place de la Concorde. On the same floor are the 
members’ ordinary dining-hall, several billiard-rooms, 
a salon, and a large library well stocked with auto- 
mobile literature. Most of the halls are finely up- 
holstered and decorated in red, white, and gold, and 
their lofty ceilings, large dimensions, and artistic 
carvings give them an air of majesty not found in 
the average club premises. At the rear of the build- 
ing, approached by a handsome marble staircase, is 
one of the prettiest theatres in Paris, the scene of 
numerous private theatrical representations, and an 
annual members’ art exhibition. The roof is laid 
out in gardens, where, while sipping an apéritif or 
lingering over the after-dinner coffee, members enjoy 
the fresh air and obtain a magnificent bird’s-eye view 
of the city. 

Since the social side of the club is of as much im- 
portance as its professional or sporting character, 
large kitchens have been installed on a seale capable 
of handling important banquets. On the top floor a 
long series of rooms is set aside for the regiment of 
plush-breeched laquais, cooks, and servants necessary 
for the up-keep of one of the most palatial clubs of the 
city. 

Although having externally the appearance of one 
building, the Automobile Club of France consists of 
two dwellings, Nos. 8 and 6, the former being the 
Hétel Cochin, bought from the Baron Denis Cochin 
in 1903 for $200,000, and the latter the Hétel Pastoret. 
The total area of the two is about 2300 square yards, 
all of the space being now occupied by the club. At 
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only a handful then, among them being Baron de 
Zuylen, who was elected president and has retained 
that position to the present day; James Gordon Ben- 
nett; Marquis de Dion; Count Chasseloup - Loubat ; 
Deputy Georges Berger; Marcel Despres, a scientist 
and engineer of wide repute; M. Empain, the Belgian 
financier; and a number of well-known French en- 
gineers. To-day the membership numbers about 2000. 
The club is the richest of any in existence—its an 
nual budget reaches $248,000—and it is the recognized 
leader in all automobile matters. 

The annual show in the Grand Palais has been he!d 
for ten successive years under the direction of the 
club, and is of such magnitude and importance that 
no rival has ever been possible or even mentioned. 
The club’s. sporting committee, with Chevalier Réné 
de Knyff as president, has organized and brought 
to a successful issue more automobile races than any 
other organization; the technical committee unites the 
most distinguished engineers of the automobile world, 
and has rendered incalculable service in the solution 
of automobile problems. The club has its own labora- 
tory in a suburb of the city, its own technical maga- 
zine, and a distinct technical and clerical staff. Other 
committees are charged especially with touring condi- 
tions and contests, competitions and fétes, nautical 
matters, and a few undertakings of lesser importance. 

















One end of the German club’s banquet-hall 










































































































































The Royal Automobile Club of Great Britain, London 


What has made for the strength and usefulness of 
the club more than anything else is the unanimity 
with which it is supported. There are other auto- 
mobile associations in France, but they are not rivals 
of the Automobile Club of France; they work on well- 
defined lines, giving their help to the older body wher- 
ever necessary, thus making possible the realization 
of colossal schemes which rivalry and petty jealousies 
have thwarted in other countries. 

It is quite characteristic of the United States that, 
although it did not adopt the automobile until several 
years after France and Germany, it forged to the front 
in about a decade in the manufacture and use of 
motor-cars; and it is the only nation whose leading 
automobile clubs are housed in structures especially 
designed and built for the convenience and comfort of 
their members. This applies to the Automobile Club 
of America in New York, the Chicago Automobile 
Club, the Automobile Club of Massachusetts in Bos- 
ton, and the Germantown Automobile Club in Phila- 
delphia. We have to do now, however, only with the 
magnificent new domicile of the Automobile Club of 
America, whose national character has just been con- 
clusively demonstrated once more in a controversy 
over the control of racing in the United States, in 
which the International Association of Recognized 
‘Automobile Clubs declined to consider the claims of 
any other organization to the right to represent the 
motoring interests of this country abroad. Consid- 
ering all that the Automobile Club of America has 
done to promote the automobile industry and sport 
in the United States, its great roster of members 
from all parts of the land, and its very influential 
position, any attempt to depose it from the repre- 
sentative position it has held for seven or eight years 
seems somewhat presumptuous. 

For several years the club occupied a very small 
suite of rooms at the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Fifty-eighth Street, near the southeast entrance to 
Central Park, and it had vastly outgrown its exceed- 
ingly limited accommodations when, in April, 1907, it 
moved into the present spacious quarters of its new 
building in West Fifty-fourth Street, between Broad- 
way and Eighth Avenue. The premises represent an 
outlay of nearly $800,000, of which $210,000 went for 
ihe purchase of eight building-lots, $350,000 for the 
structure, and the balance for the equipment and 
furnishings. 
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In order that the interests of the members, so far 
as they pertain to motoring, might be centred in one 
place, extraordinary facilities for the storage and re- 
pair of cars were provided in connection with the club 
rooms. The great eight-story building, having a 
frontage of 131 feet, contains, in fact, one of the 
largest garages in the world, with which are combined 
most ingeniously suitable assembly, reading, and din- 
ing rooms for the members, offices for the secretary’s 
staff, and rooms for the chauffeurs and servants. The 
two floors reserved for the use of the members are so 
effectually separated from the rest of the building as 
to form a complete entity, and exclude all evidence of 
the more utilitarian features; yet are so intimately 
related that one may step from the lobby into his 
waiting machine without passing outside, or may 
ascend conveniently by elevator to the top floor, where 
he can oversee repairs in the machine-shop or put his 
car through a rigid series of tests on the club dyna- 
mometer. This dynamometer, by the way, is the only 
one of its kind extant, and was installed at a cost of 
$10,000. It is so built that a car can be driven upon 
its pair of rollers, and the driver, without leaving his 
seat, can read on scales arranged in front and at one 
side the horse-power delivered at the wheels at differ- 
ent speeds, the speed attained, the hill-climbing ability, 
draw-bar pull, and observe fluctuations due to his 
manipulations of throttle and spark levers. The scales 
are all marked in plain figures, and no caleulation is 
needed to determine the results. 

Fire-proof construction is employed throughout, the 
building having a steel skeleton and concrete walls 
and floors. No inflammable materials have been used 
in the finishing and furnishing except in the club 
rooms, and these are separated from the rest of the 
building by heavy fire walls and fire doors. On the 
pillars on every garage floor hang buckets of dry sand 
for instant use in case of fire, and there are numerous 
chemical fire-extinguishers. 

Except for the great lobby, the ground floor is given 
over to the care of automobiles, which can be ac- 
commodated to the number of 300 in the garage. 
There are several huge balanced doors especially de- 
signed to fold up out of the way against the ceiling, 
in order to give the cars ingress and egress, and there 
are two enormous electric elevators of four tons’ ca- 
pacity each to raise and lower the cars between the 
different floors. There are turn-tables, scales for 
weighing cars, and a checking-room in Which an at- 
tendant records the arrival and departure of every 
machine, day or night. Between the garage and lobby 
on the ground floor is a coat-room with several hun- 
dred metal lockers, while in the basement are shower- 
baths and wash-rooms. 

Under the middle landing of the grand white marble 
staircase is a very dainty ladies’ room with toilet 
and writing tables. The fioor of the lobby is of white 
marble, and the furnishings are massive carved oak 
settees and chairs, upholstered in red leather, with a 
few oak writing-desks. At the top of the stairs a 
foyer opens directly into the grand assembly-hall in 
front, and at the right into the grill-room and to a 
flight of stairs admitting to the secretary’s offices on 
the third or mezzanine floor. The assembly-room ex- 
tends clear across the front of the building and has 
a depth of two stories. It has a parquet floor and 
heavily beamed ceiling. An eight-foot oak wainscoting 
runs arounds the walls, and at one end is a_ great. 
marble fireplace flanked on either side by oak book- 
shelves, while at the other end is a suspended balcony 
of heavily carved oak for the accommodation of an 
orchestra. Light theatricals can be held for the en- 
tertainment of the members and their guests, as pro- 
vision has been made for the erection of a temporary 
stage at one end of the hall. Six great windows with 
Venetian blinds admit a flood of southern sunlight by 
day, and at night a soft illumination is shed by 
electric lights supported by a dozen great bronze 
flambeaux secured to the walls. In architecture and 
furnishing this room is a careful reproduction of the 
hall of the Chateau Cheverney, of the period of 
Francois I. The tables, sofas, and chairs are of dark 
carved oak, very massive, and upholstered with red 
leather. 

Half a dozen great doors on the rear side of the 
hall that balance the windows in front give into the 


grill-room, which is Flemish in style, with plain 
furniture stained black and cement floor of terra- 
cotta color. Daylight illumination is secured by means 
of five big leaded windows and several large sky- 
lights on the north side. This room seats from eighty 
to one hundred diners. In one corner is an elabo- 
rately supplied buffet, and opening off from another 
corner are the butler’s serving-room and a kitchen 
that is modern in its every detail. On the opposite 
side is located the directors’ meeting-chamber, fur- 
nished with a long oval mahogany table and chairs 
to match. 

On the mezzanine floor above this is a billiard-room 
containing a pool-table and two billiard tables of ma- 
hogany. The floor is softly carpeted in rich red. Wood- 
work and ceiling are enamelled white, while the walls 
are papered and the chairs upholstered in red. Ad- 
joining this room is the secretary’s private office, 
which on the opposite side also opens into the office 
where the clerical work of the club is carried on. 
One of the most important features of this work is 
the conduct of the touring bureau, which gathers and 
compiles information relating to routes and hotel ac- 
commodations, prepares maps, and plans club tours. 
Altogether the new building seems to be ideal for the 
purposes which it was designed to fulfil, and will 
doubtless furnish ideas that will be copied freely in 
future edifices for similar organizations. That the 
Automobile Club of America does not consider that 
the present structure will prove adequate to its needs 
indefinitely, however, is indicated by the recent pur- 
chase of the property directly in the rear of the new 
club house and fronting on Fifty-fifth Street. 

The acting president of the Automobile Club of 
America is Mr. E. H. Gary, president of the United 

















The home of the Automobile Club of Turin, Italy 


States Steel Corporation. Mr. Henry Sanderson is 
first vice-president, and Mr. William G. McAdoo, to 
whose initiative and energy is due the completion of 
the passenger-tunnel system under the Hudson River 
between New York city and Hoboken, is second vice- 
president. Prominent among the active members may 
be mentioned Colonel John Jacob Astor, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, George J. Gould, William Rockefelier, 
William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., John F. Archbold, E. H. 
Harriman, John T. Havemeyer, August Belmont, C. 
K. G. Billings, P. F. Collier, Paul D. Cravath, Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew, J. B. Duke, Alfred I. DuPont, 
Stuyvesant Fish, John H. Flagler, John W. Gates, 
Robert Goelet, and others. 

An entirely erroneous impression of the status of 
Great Britain’s automobile club would be gained by a 









































The salon of prizes and conversation-room in the Turin Automobile Club 
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The roof garden above the French club’s premises 
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mere external examination of the club house occupied 
by the Royal Automobile Club at 119 Piccadilly, Lon- 
don, W., overlooking the appropriately named Green 
Park. Even a walk through the building, under the 
leadership of genial Secretary Orde, would probably 
fail to give a just appreciation of the position oc- 
cupied by one of the most important automobile bodies 
in Europe, for the Royal Automobile Club has out- 
grown its quarters, and outgrown them to such an 
extent that it has had to seek refuge for its extensive 
limbs in aimost any corner in the neighborhood which 
was at all habitable. The inadequacy of the present 
quarters, which have served as club house and offices 
for almost ten years, has long been recognized by 
members and officials, and arrangements have been 
made recently for a building to be erected on the site 
of the old War Office at St. James’s. In about two 
years the British club will be worthily housed in a 
building that will hardly be equalled in the world for 
this purpose. 

Founded December 15, 1897, at a time when motor- 
ing was a mere fad, the Automobile Club of Great 
Britain and Ireland first occupied a few rooms on an 
upper floor, but it was not long before it removed to 
larger quarters and finally took up its dwelling in 
Piccadilly. From a mere handful its membership 
has grown to 3500; it has a recently formed associate 
membership which promises to run into large figures, 
and has affiliated with it scores of provincial clubs 
throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland. A couple 
of years ago King Edward, who has taken a closer 
interest in automobiling from its very inception than 
is generally realized by the public, conferred the title 
of “ Royal” on the club. 

Before being taken over by the club, the building 
at 119 Piccadilly was a private residence occupied by 
the Marquis of Cholmondely. On the ground floor 
are the vestibules, with telephonic installation, dining- 
rooms, and in the rear committee-rooms and a small 
hall in which examinations for driving certificates are 
held. Every inch of space in the basement is occupied 
by wine-cellars, kitchens, and servants’ hall. 

On the second floor are spacious reading-rooms with 
an excellent view over Piccadilly and the wide ex- 
panse of park stretching away almost to the banks 
of the Thames. On this floor are the secretarial of- 
fices, in which a huge staff of clerks is engaged upon 
the varied work of the club. The remaining floors 
are occupied by a card-room, billiard-room, a library 
which contains a collection of books and prints re- 
lating to automobiling that is probably unequalled 
in the world, and by a series of bedrooms placed at the 
disposition of out-of-town members. So extensively 
are the bedrooms patronized by them that it is rare 
for one to be without an occupant. 

But the five-story building on Piccadilly is not the 
full extent of the Royal Automobile Club’s quarters. 
A few doors away are the motor house and garage, 
unpretentious enough from the outside, but holding 
within its narrow walls a mass of secretarial ma- 
chinery worthy of better quarters. Entering from 
Piccadilly, the visitor is shown a few private boxes 
and two or three cars in a narrow, passagelike en- 
trance. The feeling of pity for such cramped quarters 
has not time to give itself expression before Secretary 
Orde has marched a few yards farther ahead and 
pointed out a garage of very tqlerable dimensions. <A 
plunge down-stairs and still another garage floor is 
disclosed; a climb up a narrow flight and more cars 
are brought to view. 

In a maze of wanderings office upon office is brought 
to light, and before the visit has come to an end the 
impression has become fixed that the Royal Auto- 
mobile Club has buried some part of itself in every 
nook and cranny of this part of Piccadilly. At the 
motor house are an additional suite of bedrooms for 
visiting members, those at the main establishment be- 
ing altogether insufficient; there is an extensive tour- 
ing department, an editorial and clerical staff in con- 
nection with the weekly journal of the club, which in 
itself is a hive of industry; there is the examination 
department, the technical section, legal staff, the Auto- 
cycle Union, with a membership of over 2000, and a 
dozen other offices grafted on to the rambling quarters 
as conditions demanded. 

At 112 Piccadilly is the associate-membership sec- 
tion of the Royal Automobile Club, the material or- 
ganization of which consists of a large hall with com- 
plete equipment of maps, touring literature, books, 
papers, ete. This section, the latest of the many 
branches of the club, was formed as a convenience to 
those automobilists who were not eligible to regular 
membership or who had no use for the social features 
of a London club. This section, too, with its low 
membership fee of about five dollars, is a direct rival 
of the Motor Union—a body which has broken away 
from the Royal Automobile Club and appears to be 
determined to struggle with its parent for national 
supremacy. 

The amount of work accomplished by the club can 
be appreciated from the fact that the London club 
house requires the services of 200 persons, including 
clerks, servants, and garage attendants. One of the 
problems of the British club, ever since its formation, 
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has been to find room for the staff which its increas- 
ing activities have rendered necessary. If the rate of 
growth during the next two years is in the same ratio 
as in the past, even the commodious mansion on the 
War Office site will be none too large to house Britain’s 
national club. 

In Berlin the Imperial (or Kaiserlicher) Auto- 
mobile Club, formerly the Deutscher Automobile Club, 
and not to be confounded with the Berliner Auto- 
mobile Club, is housed in a centrally located building 
at No. 16 Leipziger Platz, which offers the members 
every comfort and convenience, and is admirably 
adapted to the purpose. The sandstone facade adds 
no little to the handsome appearance of a_ public 
square already graced with several magnificent pal- 

















The Automobile Club of America, 
Fifty-fourth Street, New York 


aces. The building was erected between 1896 and 
1900 by Geheimer Oberbaurat Ihne. 

One enters a white porte-cochére from which a few 
steps lead to the heavily carpeted vestibule in lime- 
stone, with floor of Cipolino and Carrara marbles, and 
white marble chimneypiece. Opening off from this 
vestibule are cloak-rooms, done in cream color, and 
toilet-rooms. ‘The principal rooms on the Leipziger 
Platz side of the ground floor are the president’s room 
and the conference-room, while on the opposite side 
lie the ladies’ rooms, which are also used as breakfast- 
rooms. Decorations and furniture throughout are in 
the Louis XV. and Louis XVI. styles. Walls are 
covered with silk damasks and moiré silk in gray and 
pale red, while the floors are richly covered with soft 
red carpets. The furniture is heavy mahogany, with 
bronze ornamentation and sometimes inlaid with 
metal, and upholstered in blue moquette and pressed 
velvets. 

A banqueting-hall of sufficient size to accommodate 
from eighty to one hundred guests, and conversation, 
smoking, antl card rooms occupy the second floor, which 
is reached by a broad staircase of Paris marble ascend- 









ing from the vestibule on the ground floor. The purest 
Louis XVI. style prevails in this suite also. The 
floor of the banquet-hall is carpeted in blue, and the 
walls are hung in French Gobelin tapestry bought 
originally from the estate of the late Baron Hirsch 
by Dr. James von Bleichrider, after whom is named 
one of Germany’s classic events—the Bleichrider auto- 
mobile-race. A touch of modern club comfort is given 
te the smoking-room by divans in the corners con- 
frqnted by small marble-topped tables, by comfortable 
armchairs and writing-table, and a marble mirror 
shelf which is loaded with prizes won in automobile 
contests. A feature of the suite is a winter garden 
furnished in white rattan and decorated with potted 
palms and ferns. This nook opens off from a small 
club dining-room whose walls are in carved walnut. 

A earved wooden staircase, costing 36,000 marks, or 
nearly $9000, ascends from this floor to a series of 
rooms furnished with the material which the club 
had in its former more modest quarters. On one side 
lie the library. the reading and writing rooms, and 
the great meeting-room. Connected with these is the 
billiard-room, opening into which is a dressing-room. 
On the floor above this are the offices of the general 
secretary, Lieutenant Delacroix. ; 

The former stables have been altered into a garage 
with space for ten automobiles. 

The president of the club is the Duke of Ratibor, 
and the patroness the Duchess of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin. The Imperial Automobile Club has taken 
an active part in the conduct of many great inter- 
national motor events in Germany, and claims among 
its members princes, dukes, and others high in the 
affairs of state. 

In an ancient palace in the centre of the city of 
Turin—the palace of the Counts Colli di Felizzano— 
the Automobile Club of Turin makes its headquarters. 
This is the oldest club in Italy, founded in 1898; con- 
sequently, the other clubs of the peninsula, when 
they established the Automobile Club of Italy in 1905, 
honored the Turin club by making it their head- 
quarters. So it comes about that both the Auto- 
mobile Club of Italy and the Automobile Club of 
Turin have their homes together in the palace on the 
Via Bogino. 

The Turin club formerly had its headquarters in a 
very beautiful villa in the Pare du Valentino, -where 
it cecupied many rooms and had a garage and a course 
on which the members could speed their cars. But 
since nearly all of the members preferred to have 
their cars in the city, the club rooms were transferred 
to the old palace, which affords a suitable meeting- 
place for the members, although there is no garage 
in connection with it. It has been fitted up with 
reading-rooms where one may find the automobile and 
political publications of the world, with assembly and 
committee rooms, rooms for games and billiards, and, 
of course, with offices for the secretaries. 

As Turin is the principal city in Italy for the 
manufacture of automobiles, lovers of the sport abound 
there, and the club now has 300 members or more. 
Among the events which it has organized may be 
mentioned the annual International Automobile Ex- 
hibition at Turin, whose success increases enormously 
from year to year, and the Susa-Mont Cenis race, 
which has been repeated during several successive 
years. / 

The honorary president of the Turin Club is the 
Duke of Genoa, while the Marquis Ferero Ventimiglia 
is acting president. Similar offices in the Automobile 
Club of Italy are held by the King of Italy and Prince 
Piero Strozzi. 
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The Automobile Club of America’s plant for testing horse-power, speed, and grade-climbing ability 





My Home 


By Aijileem Cleveland Higgins 


OU think my home is up the street 
In that big house with lots of steps, 
All worn in places by our feet 
With tracks that look like mine and Jep’s, 


You think it’s where I always eat 
Where I can find my spoon and bowl, 

My napkin folded clean and neat— 
And milk and sometimes jelly-roll, 


You think it’s where I always sleep 
Where I get in my puffy bed 

And fall right in a comfy heap 
Some nights before my prayers are said. 


But that’s not home—just roof and walls— 
A place like anybody buys, 

With shiny floors and stairs and halls— 
My home is in my mother’s eyes, 
























































































































Haiti’s Refugee 





Despot in Jama 





By George V. L. Barton 


KinostGNn, JAMAICA 
fap OR the third time in his long and 
*» eventful life, Nord Alexis, who, 
until a short time ago, was lord of 
life and death in Haiti, is a refugee 
> from his native land. 

Through French intervention, the 
old man to whom such terrible acts 
2 of ferocity are attributed, escaped 
the murderous rage of the citizens 
of Port-au-Prince, and took refuge on board the 
French training-ship Duguay Trouin. From this he 
was taken by the Hamburg American Company’s 
steamer Sarnia, which made a special trip to Jamaica 
to bring the deposed President here. 





struction. The steamship company took no chances, 
and when the landing-stage was finally in place only 
the late Haitian consul, the officers of the company, 
and newspaper reporters were allowed aboard. 
Nord Alexis was found sitting in a deck chair on 
the starboard promenade-deck, surrounded by twelve 
members of his family who kad succeeded in escaping 
with him. The shrunken and emaciated figure, with 
gray hair and long bony fingers, betokened advanced 
age, but Nord Alexis does not look as if ninety-eight 
years really have passed over his head. The shrunken 
temples, prominent eyebrows, long, lean cheeks, and 
thick lips that open to disclose two complete rows of 
large strong teeth, teeth that are yellowed with a 
the high receding forehead—all go to show a man who 
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The fugitive President of Haiti on the hotel veranda at Kingston 
HE IS USING THE GOLD-RIMMED MAGNIFYING-GLASS WHICH SERVES HIM IN,LIEU OF SPECTACLES 


The steamship was expected at about 2 p.m., and at 
that hour fifty or sixty Firminists and Fouchardists, 
who had fled here in the past nine months to escape 
the vengeance of Nord Alexis, assembled on the wharf 
to see the fallen tyrant land. The majority of the men 
carried stout cocoa-macaque sticks, and ill would it 
have gone with Alexis had this not been a British 
country, with enough policemen on hand to quell any- 
thing like a hostile demonstration. 

The Sarnia, headed for her wharf, but, having too 
much headway on, gave the pier a rather heavy bump. 
With one accord the vengeful Haitians turned tail 
and fled landwards, from fear either that they would 
be drowned or that Nord Alexis, even in the hour of 
his humiliation, had been able to threaten their de- 
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in his prime must have possessed great physical 
strength and force of character beyond the ordinary. 

The old man was dressed in black, being still in 
mourning for his dead wife. A band of crépe was 
wound around his soft black felt hat, but a splendid 
diamond ring flashed and sparkled on his left hand, and 
on the index finger of his right were two plain gold 
bands. Across his waistcoat were displayed a couple 
of inches of gold curb-pattern watch-chain. 

When first seen the fallen despot was peering land- 
wards through a gold-bound magnifying-glass, as his 
sight is slightly impaired. 

The old man chatted volubly in. French with his late 
representative here, who told him what provisions 
had been made for his residence in Kingston. Still, 
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although there was nothing to keep him aboard, and 
the ship was not to stay many minutes, Nord Alexis 
showed no desire to go ashore. He wouldn’t budge 
until he had been twice assured by the inspector of 
police that he would not be molested in any way. 
Then, supported on each side by an attendant, and 
carrying a big, gold-headed cane, Nord Alexis tottered 
down the gangway. In a moment he was surrounded 
by a crowd of scowling men whose brothers and 
fathers he had condemned to death, but the fear of 
British law prevailed, and, beyond the utterance of a 
few sneering remarks, the late autocrat over the 
destinies of one million human beings was in no way 
molested. 

Entering carriages, Nord Alexis and his suite— 
the old man keeping an unswerving eye upon a 
small leathern bag containing the gold coin he had 
managed to get together at the time of his flight— 
were driven to the South Camp Road Hotel, which 
he has made his headquarters, and where he is being 
closely guarded by his devoted followers. No Firmin- 
ist nor Fouchardist is allowed to come near him. 

Nord Alexis one evening gave out an interview to a 
local newspaper editor, in which, in answer to ques- 
tions, he said: 

“The prospects for Haiti are dark, very dark—every- 
thing is in a disturbed condition. One cannot say 
what will be the outcome of it all. It was my de- 
termination to demit power peacefully at the end 
of my term, which would have come on May 5, next 
year. 

“That would have given the country an opportunity 
of quietly and constitutionally electing another Presi- 
dent. But now there is danger of a great deal of 
trouble. Every man is fighting for himself, and every 
man will fight for himself.” 

Asked if it was true that he intended to put Jean- 
Gilles in his place, he said: 


“That is not true. I had no candidate. Jean-Gilles’ 


is merely an old friend of mine. I would have given 
the House of Representatives and the Senate and the 
people the opportunity of choosing whom they liked.” 
He added, after a pause, “I would have retired quietly 
like Roosevelt. 

“T should have been allowed to leave office quietly. 
As it is. I am still President of Haiti. I have not re- 
signed. I did not leave witimthe intention of coming 
to Jamaica or going anywhere out of Haiti. All my 
Ministry, except four, proved false to me. My Minister 
of War, who had married a goddaughter of Antoine 
Simon, was all the time in league with Simon. All 
these led me to believe that when I left the palace 
I was to be taken to the Nord Alewxis. At first it 
was my intention to fortify the palace and defend 
myself against any attacks that might be made upon 
me; but when [ decided to leave it was to go on board 
the Nord Alewis, sail to Cape Haitien, and there put 
myself at the head of an army for the purpose of 
marching to Port-au-Prince, restoring order, and re- 
suming power until May next year. Jean-Gilles and 
my other friends at Cape Haitien assured me that the 
people there and in all the north were on my side. 
But I was deceived. I was taken aboard the French 
warship, and not the Haitian gunboat. I have neither 
fled from Haiti nor have I resigned.” 

“But in Port-au-Prince the people were against 
you?” I asked. 

‘ Yes,” he answered. ‘ One regiment that remained 
faithful to me went through the streets of Port-au- 
Prince on the night I left, and shouted, ‘ Vive le Presi- 
dent!’ as they marched. Not a soul answered. And 
as I drove in my carriage from the palace to the pier 
some of the crowd shot at me. One shot grazed me 
here,” and the old man touched his left shoulder. 
“ The place pains me a little now, but that is not of any 
importance.” 

In reply to an inquiry whether he hoped to return 
to Haiti some day, Nord Alexis said: 

“Certainly. There is my wife’s property, which has 
still to be looked after, as well as my own. I hope to 
go back.” 

“You had some trouble with the financial situation 
when you became President, your Excellency. How 
did you leave it?” 

“In perfect order, and that is why I have been 
driven from office,’ said Nord Alexis. “I was told 
that if I attempted to prevent fraud there would be a 
revolution. I sent inspectors everywhere. I sent an 
inspector to Gonaives. I sent an inspector to Aux 
Cayes. I sent one to every important place. It was 
owing to troubles connected with the custom-houses 
of the south, for which I reproached Simon, that he 
rebelled against my government. When I first be- 
came President, too, I made all the governors of the 
different towns responsible to me direct. Thitherto 
they had been responsible one to another according to 
order of precedence. My new plan did not please 
Simon, who as delegates of the south would have had 
all of the governors of that department under him.” 
So it seems that Simon has had some ancient grudges 
against Nord Alexis. 

“Nord Alexis has taken a house here. 
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QW¥PEAKING in Carnegie Hall, New 

York, on Wednesday, December 16 
last, President Eliot, of Harvard 
University, gave utterance to the 
following words: 

“The defences of society against 
\)criminals have broken down. <A 

<3) State mounted police, with a mili- 
tary organization, is needed in 
every part of our country—North, South, East, and 
West. The importunity with which crimes of violence 
are now committed is a disgrace to the country, and 
demonstrates the urgent need of much more effective 
protective forces. 

“Society at large must bear the chief responsibility 
for lawlessness. It neglects to provide the protective 
forees necessary to secure order and peace. It per- 
mits lawless persons to carry on with impunity their 
operations against the public welfare. It fails to 
educate the children in reverence and obedience, and 
to inspire them with the love of liberty under law. 

“Tt is time that the American people realized that 
a government that cannot secure order, tranquillity, 
and immunity from criminal violence does not de- 
serve the term ‘ civilized.’ ” 

How far this statement of increasing lawlessness is 
true regarding New York was shown in a previous 
article, in which attention was called to the fact that 
the number of arrests for felonies in New York 
County is increasing exactly twice as quickly as the 
population. At the same time there is a continual 
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leakage at various stages of the criminal procedure, 


until the actual percentage of criminais landed finally 
in the net of the Jaw is insignificant. During the 
year 1907 there were 860 arrests for homicide in 
Greater New York. Of these 583 were soon afterward 
discharged, 30 were dismissed by the grand juries, 43 
were acquitted, and only 45 convicted. The chief, and 
by far the greatest, leakage occurs owing to lack of 
evidence to warrant holding the prisoner for the grand 
jury. 

An ex-chief of the detective force, whose name was 
and is still a terror to criminals, discussed this phase 
fully and emphatically. 

“The trouble lies with the Detective Bureau,” he 
said. “In the old days Tom Byrnes had forty de- 
tective sergeants under him, and he stamped crime 
out in New York—all except pocket-picking and petty 
larceny and misdemeanors of those kinds. To-day 
McCafferty has almost three hundred men, and yet he 
can’t cope with crime in the manner of Byrnes. 

“Byrnes drew his dead line along Fulton Street. 
Below that everything was absolutely safe. Every 
man that he had under him was a trained sleuth: he 
had to be, or he wouldn’t have lasted ten minutes. 
Every crook that blew into town knew that he would 
be located within twenty-four hours. Byrnes had the 
city divided into twenty districts, with two detectives 
to each. If a crime was committed in any one of these 
districts information was transmitted to the central 
office immediately, and two sergeants would come 
along on the run. When they got to the district 
where the crime had been committed they took full 
charge of everything. 

“Inspector Byrnes knew every crook in town. He 
knew his style of work. He had them all listed—gun- 
men, second-story men, safe-men, dry-battery men, ete. 
He knew at a glance who had done a particular job 
—for, mind you, a crook of any standing is a special- 
ist in his own line, and he puts the hall-mark of his 
personality upon every job that he pulls off. Byrnes 
could lay his hand on any crook in town. He had 
a record of each as soon as he came out of jail. When 
he saw the hand of a crook in any little job he would 
send for him. ‘Where were you on the night of the 
seventeenth?’ he’d ask. And the crook had to prove 
an alibi or go to jail. 

“Tl tell you why it is McCafferty, with three hun- 
dred men, can’t do the work Byrnes did with forty. 
No, it isn’t the immigrants: it’s because the detective 
fcree is spending its time doing patrolmen’s work. 
Patrolmen can take care of larcenies and petty as- 
saults. The detectives should be kept exclusively for 
eases of robbery, arson, and homicide. 

“ Here’s ancther thing, too. There are too many 
photographs in the Rogues’ Gallery... Why, they have 
from twelve to thirty-five crooks lined up every day 
at headquarters. ‘John Jones,’ says the inspector, 
‘hold up your hand. This is John Jones, arrested by 
Patrolman Knickerbocker last night at Fourteenth 
Street and Broadway for petty larceny. Look at him.’ 
In front of John Jones stand the three hundred swell 

sleuths in their white masks, watching and peering. 
They look over a couple of dozen new crooks every day. 
How many are they going to remember in six months’ 
time? Not one of them. 

“The old men have lain down, and the young patrol- 
men called detectives don’t know their work. New 
York is swarming with crooks. I see two or three 
of them every evening when I go home on the street- 
ears. I give them a kick on the ankle and throw them 
off. Here’s something else: a large percentage of 
oto conductors are crooks or else in league with 

em. 

It is undeniable that there exists to-day a wide- 
ray contempt for law, a belief among criminal 
that the course of justice is slow and devious, aid 
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Experts’ Opinions on the Causes of the Crimes that Clog 
the Courts and break down the Machinery of Justice 


By Victor Rousseau 


PART Ill 


in large measure by the adroitness of unscrupulous 
lawyers in taking issue on technicalities which they 
spring unexpectedly upon the judge, who has to be in 
a position to give an immediate ruling. Any one fail- 
ure on his part to solve instantly the most complicated 
question of such a nature renders the result of the 
trial liable to be nuilified by the higher courts. 

The whole procedure of criminal law seems to be 
devised in order to give the defendant every oppor- 
tunity to evade justice. For example: the defendant 
is given the right of appeal on matters of law through 
all the State courts, and thence to the Federal courts. 
The prosecution has no right of appeal at all. Again, 
whereas an English judge practically directs the jury, 
in his summing up, upon the question of the de- 
fendant’s culpability, the American judge who at- 
tempted to do anything of the kind would be the 
cause of the quashing of the verdict by a superior 
court. 

The slowness of the numerous legal processes to be 
gone through is another feature that inculeates in the 
minds of criminals a contempt for law. Take the case 
of a prisoner who has been arrested for grand larceny 
—theft of anything to the value of $25 or more. This 
constitutes a felony and requires the setting in mo- 
tion of various legal processes. Were the stolen 


article of the value of only $24.98, the prisoner could . 


be dealt with summarily as a misdemeanant. But, 
being accused of a felony, he has to play his part in 
the complicated law comedy that now confronts him. 
As we have seen, he will probably be discharged for 
lack of evidence by the magistrate before whom he is 
arraigned in the first instance. But suppose there is 
evidence of a convincing nature, or suppose he pleads 
suilty—no matter; he will be held for the grand 
jury. Some time later the grand jury will consider 
his case. -Here occurs his second chance of escape; 
they may not return a true bill. But he has pleaded 
guilty, suppose, and is held for the Court of General 
Sessions. By this time some one of the disreputable 
lawyers who prowl in the purlieus of the law courts 
has got hold of him—we are assuming him to be a 
first offender—and induced him to plead not guilty. 
Now the lawyer demands that the trial be postponed; 
perhaps he is engaged elsewhere, or perhaps some 
other excuse is devised by the attorney. Meanwhile 
the prisoner: is out on bail. When the case finally 
comes to be tried—if it ever does—he may either 
have disappeared from the ken of the court, or he 
may succeed in inducing the jury to accept the pos- 
sible truth of some preposterous story and to dis- 
charge him. 

Nearly seventy-five per cent. of all cases are disposed 
of by plea, by the court’s direction, or on the written 
application of the District Attorney that the defend- 
ant’s bail be discharged. These represent eases in 
which a reasonable doubt exists upon the evidence, or 
where the witnesses for the prosecution have disap- 
peared or left the jurisdiction of the court, or where 
there is reason to believe no jury would convict. It 
is, in fact, astonishing that any convictions are secured 
atall. That the prisoner is sometimes brought to justice 
is due to the fact that when he has been brought 
through the various legal’ processes and faces the 
jury, his guilt is usually demonstrable beyond any 
possibilty of doubt. As a general rule, however, the 
“old hand” who is “caught with the goods” puts 
in a plea of guilty, upon the indefinite but well- 
understood agreement that such a plea will secure 
for him some slight mitigation of his punishment. 

During the year 1907 out of 4573 indictments in 
New York County 62 per cent. resulted in convictions. 
This includes cases in which pleas of guilty were 
made. More accurately, the cases were disposed of as 
follows: 12 per cent. were convicted by verdict, 50 
per cent. pleaded guilty, 5 per cent. were acquitted 
by verdict, 8 per cent. were acquitted by direction, 17 
per cent. were discharged from custody, and the bal- 
ance were disposed of in various ways. 

“It is largely due to the severity of the sentences 
imposed by some of our judges that criminals are 
kept in fear of the law at all,” said the ex-chief of 
detectives above referred to. “Judges Mulqueen, 
Malone, and Rosalsky will give a crook the limit if 
only the-police present the proper kind of evidence. 
Judge Malone has thrown all political considerations 
to the winds, and is doling it out to the crooks to the 
best of his ability. Why, he recently gave a man 
seven years for having a blackjack in his possession. 

“Credit must be given to County-Judge Aspinall, 
who kept the crooks out of Brooklyn. As soon as any 
New York thief crossed the bridges and was placed 
on trial in Kings County Court he got the limit. 

“ Judges will act every time, but the police and the 
detectives have got to submit the proper evidence. 
‘Judge, says the detective, ‘these are well-known 
crooks who were picked up last night on suspicion.’ 
‘There is no such offence known to the law,’ says 
the judge, and he has to let them go.” 

There is a general agreement that. politics enters 
searcely at all into a judge’s determination of his 
sentence. Nevertheless, there are a thousand factors 
that enter imperceptibly into the matter. Judges are 
overworked; they attempt henestly and conscientious- 
ly to find out the records and reputation of prisoners 
before imposing sentence, but are often compelled to 
rely almost entirely upon the word of the officer who 
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made the arrest. In other instances they are bom- 
barded with letters, affidavits, and personal pleas on 
behalf of, or more rarely against, the prisoner, while 
the persons who intercede are almost never sworn 
or placed on the witness-stand. 

It is claimed at the office of the chief clerk of the 
District Attorney for New York County that the aver- 
age period of time between the arrest and the final 
disposition of a,case is just ten days. This may be 
so; but it must be remembered that in the enormous 
majority of cases the prisoner is discharged either 
by the magistrate before whom he is first arraigned 
or by the. grand jury. while the majority of the 
crooks plead guilty in order to secure some mitigation 
of punishment. It is sate to say that the professional 
criminal who is able to furnish bail and to employ the 
services of one of the many unscrupulous lawyers 
who are always ready to be hired can drag the 
prosecutor through interminable months of  pro- 
crastination, until he goes away, vowing never again 
to set the law in motion, but to take it into his own 
hands, 

There are not enough judges. In October, 106, 
a law came into force providing for the creation of a 
fifth part of General Sessions. In spite of this there 
were sO many cases upon the calendar during the 
months of last summer that it became necessary to 
extend part three of General Sessions, continuing the 
September term, so that six parts are now in session. 

The Court of Special Sessions should consist of an 
additional part. At present the three judges that 
comprise it try from sixty-five to seventy cases a day. 
Again, in many instances a prisoner is accused of the 
theft of some article of the value of perhaps $30. 
This act would constitute grand larceny, and neces- 
sitate the consideration of a grand jury, while in the 
end it may be discovered that the value of the article 
was below $25, so that the case should have been 
remitted to the Court of Special Sessions as a mis- 
demeanor. ~The limit for petty larceny should be run 
up to $50. Magistrates are apt, too, to shift their 
responsibility by holding prisoners for the higher 
courts when there is not sufficient evidence, thereby 
clogging the machinery of the law with insignificant 
eases while homicides are left lying for months in the 
Tombs awaiting trial. d 

One reform of urgent import is the institution of 
some system for the better control of pawnbrokers’ 
shops. An ordinance should be passed compelling the 
entry of every article taken in pledge upon a blank 
form, with a full description, and such forms should 
be forwarded every morning to police headquarters. 

“The present system of inspecting a pawnbroker’s 
beoks is a farce,” said a member of the Police De- 
partment. “The pawnbroker slips the patrolman a 
Christmas present, or perhaps presents him with a 
gun if he has lost his. The cop comes round once in 
a week or so and asks, ‘ Anything doing?’ ‘ Nothing 
doing,’ replies the pawnbroker; and that’s all the in- 
spection amounts to. 

“When a complainant finds his stolen property at 
a pawnbroker’s, he is entitled to have it restored to 
him free of cost. But in order to stand in with the 
pawnbroker the patrolman tells the complainant he 
must pay the pawnbroker for what he has lost. The 
complainant can replevin his property at the cost of 
three dollars. But he doesn’t know that. He pays. 

“Should the court issue an order for the pawn- 
broker to turn over the property, and the patrolman 
fail to induce the complainant to recoup the pawn 
broker for his loss, the pawnbroker wouldn’t let the 
patrolman in on anything.” 

Finally, let us see what the Police Commissioner has 
to say upon the subject of crime. 

“ Lawbreaking is the easiest business and the most 
lucrative, for the work involved, of any business now 
conducted in New York,” says Police Commissioner 
Bingham in his last annual report. 

“Its profits for slight effort are enormous, and 
lawbreaking has been able to entrench itself behind 
such-a rampart of legislation and highly paid lawyers 
that the forces of law and order are placed in the 
astonishing position of being actually on the defensive 
as against the lawbreakers. 

“These Jawbreakers and their highly paid lawyers 
are so ingenicus and resourceful that they many times 
fool even the courts into giving them protection 
against the police on the ground of illegal inter- 
ference or oppression. 

“Of course, crooks and their political friends will 
fight a stringent law against vagrancy. 

“Of course they will fight a law to put the pawn- 
brokers’ shops under rigid surveillance. 

“Of course they hate to have their photographs 
taken as a means of future identification. 

“The police force is coping with the situation and 
is competent and able to carry on its work, short- 
handed though it is. 

“Tt is deemed vitally important for the detective 
work of New York city that there should be in the 
detective bureau a branch composed entirely of 
‘civilians’ engaged and discharged at will by the 
Police Commissioner, to be composed of the best men 
who can be found anywhere in the world, regardless 
of any conditions but efficiency. The necessity for 
this is apparent to the casual student of police affairs. 

(Continued on page 31.) 
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HIS TRIBUTE 


HE essential difference between the 
{ signification of words and terms in 














] the English tongue which are almost 
? the same in etymology and origin is 

a great element of difficulty to a 

( foreigner who is learning: the lan- 
guage—a fact to which a certain 


attaché of a foreign mission at 
Washington recently testified. 
When the budding diplomatist in question arrived at 
our national capital a year or two ago, he soon capitu- 
lated to the charms of a young woman of the official 
set, and they speedily became the best of friends. A 
month or so ago the attaché returned to this country 
after a lengthy leave of absence passed in his own 
land. About the first thing he did on reaching Wash- 
ington was to send a note to the lady of his ad- 
miration, wherein, to her astonishment and indigna- 
tion, he gave expression to this sentiment: 
“Once more, my dear friend, I shall gaze upon your 
unmatched eyes.” 
A THOUGHTFUL MAN 
“THE great trouble with the general run of gifts 
that our misguided friends send us these days,” said 
Horatio, “is their vast, their abysmal, inappropriate- 
ness. Look at my case. On Christmas Day I was 
in receipt of some three dozen very handsome gifts. 
Three patent safety-razors, although I wear a full 
beard; a beautifully embroidered smoking-cap six 
sizes too small, but possibly available for a cuff- 
box if turned upside down and sent to somebody who 
wears detachable cuffs. which I do not. A volume 
called Sixty Soups and How to Make Them, in spite 
of the fact that I neither eat soup nor do my own 
cooking. A Guest Register, although I live in a 
bachelor’s apartment where nobody ever calls except 
a stray tailor or two with an unpaid bill, and so on. 


OF COURSE AUTOMOBILES KNOW WHAT THEY’RE DOING 


With the possible exception of a check for fifty dollars 
from my uncle Ebenezer, who is now in his second 
childhood, there was hardly a thing in the whole 
bunch that I could use. I have had to pack ’em all 
away in a trunk until next Christmas, when I shall 
redistribute them as my gifts to kindly friends whom 
I wish to remember.” 

“Oh, well,” said Antonio, “it is pretty hard these 
days to decide what is and what is not appropriate. 
Your own uncle Ebenezer is a case in point. What 
the deuce, for instance, could you find to send to an 
old chap like that who, according to your own state- 
ment, is in his second childhood?” 

“That,” said Horatio, complacently, “ was the easi- 
est thing in the world. it required only a little 
thought on my part to fill Uncle Ebenezer’s heart 
with joy.” 

“What did you send him?” inquired Antonio, rather 
curious to know. 

“A copy of Mother Goose,’ said Horatio. 


WHAT THEY WERE DOING 


THERE is a government official in Washington to 
whom an unnecessary or inane question is as a red 
rag to a bull. 

Last summer he made his usual trip to Europe. 
On the first day out from New York he was strolling 
on the promenade-deck, when suddenly there appeared 
before him a man whom he had not seen for years. 

“Why, Professor!” exclaimed the man. “To meet 
you, of all men! Are you going across?” 

“Yes!” growled the professor. “ Are you?” 





MATRIMONIAL REFERENCES 


Mistress. “So you are going to marry the post- 
man, Norah? You’ve been here a long time and we 
shall be sorry to lose you; but if your mind is made 
up, Mr. Morse will make inquiries about the young 





THE DELIGHTS OF UNCERTAINTY 


ETHEL. “ But wHy DON’T YOU OPEN IT AND READ IT?” 
ETHELFRIDA. “ AH, MY DEAR, BUT THEN I SHOULD KNOW WHAT HE Says!” 
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man, for we should feel sorry to have you marry any 
one whose morals were not “good. a 

Norau. * Yes, ma’am; thank you, ma’am.” 

MIstTRESS (a week later). * Well, Norah, Mr. Morse 
says you have made a very good choice, and that the 
postman is a very worthy young fellow.” 

Norau. “ Yes, ma’am; thank you and Mr. Morse 
so much. But I’ve decided to marry the grocer’s clerk 
instead. He’s just lovely! Would Mr. Morse mind 
finding out about him?” 





WHY NOT? 
“Say, pa?” 
“What is it?” 
“Can a Plymouth Rock hen join the Daughters of 
the Revolution?” 





MERITED 


Tuat Beerbohm Tree, the player, has a caustie wit 
is evidenced by an incident wherein he and an un- 
known playwright figured. 

The writer had obtained permission to read his 
offering to Tree. The actor evinced no great degree 
of enthusiam, either during or after the reading; but 
he did take the manuscript, upon which he scribbled 
hastily a few suggestions for its betterment. 

“See here, Mr. Tree,’ was the indignant ejacula- 
tion of the ambitious playwright, “it’s hardly fair 
of you to dispose of my work in this summary and 
nonchalant fashion. I’d have you know that this 
play cost me a year’s hard labor!” 

“So?” queried Tree. “My dear fellow, any im- 
partial judge would give you at least five!” 





HIS DEFICIENCY 


A cerTAIN Chicago merchant die@#;-leaving to his 
only son the conduct of an extensive business, and 
great doubt was expressed in some quarters whether 
the young man possessed the ability to carry out the 
father’s policies. 

“Well,” said one kindly disposed friend, “for my 
part, I think Henry is very bright and capable. I’m 
sure he will succeed.” 

“Perhaps you're right,’ said another friend. 
“Henry is undoubtedly a clever fellow; but take it 
from me, old man, he hasn’t got the head to fill his 
father’s shoes.” 





COMPENSATION .- 


A youne cadet was complaining of the tight fit of 
his uniform. 

“Why, father,” he declared, “the collar presses 
my Adam’s apple so hard I can taste cider!” 





HIS METHOD 


“Mamma, did Santa Claus get in his sleigh on 
Christmas eve and drive around to all of the houses 
of the little girls and boys?” asked Willie. 

“Yes, dear,” answered his mother. 

“ An’ did he stop at each chimney as he went along, 
and did he have just the right thing for everybody?” 

“Why, of course, dearie.” 

“ Well, mamma, he must have been mighty quick to 
visit all the places in town in one night.” 

“He is very quick, dear.” 

“T don’t believe he did it that way,” said Willie, 
after a moment of deep thought. 

“ How do you think he did it?” asked his mother. 

* Why, I think he planned ahead.” 

“What makes you think that, dearie?” 

“*Cause—'cause he had all my presents put away 
in the closet under the steps two days before Christ: 
mas.” 

































OBEYING, ORDERS 


HE manager of an 
a z electric - light con- 
4 struction concern 
in the West tells an 
amusing story in con- 
fm nection with the work 
4 of a new line in an Iowa 
* town. 
The workmen had be- 
gun to dig a post-hole 
in front of a house oc- 


cupied by a_ grouchy 
German. Suddenly he 
appeared and _ forbade 


the men to go on with the work; whereupon they 
explained that they had authority from the proper 
officials, which explanation, however, did not pacify 
the indignant householder. After a good deal of 
wrangling, the men announced that they could not 
waste their time .in talking, and so prepared to go 
to work again. At this juncture the German person 
called his wife, and with a dexterous and unexpected 
movement succeeded in flinging over the hole the men 
were digging a large, flat piece of slate, upon which 
he established his Frau. 

“Yust you schtay dere, und I go get der injune- 
tion!” he directed. 

No sooner had the husband disappeared than the 
leader of the gang directed his men to take the slate 
with the Frau upon it and lift it from its place. 
After a severe tug this was accomplished, and with 
perfect politeness the corpulent lady was set to one 
side, just as if she had been an inanimate object of 
some sort. 

The work of digging then went merrily forward, 
and while the stolid wife held to the letter of*her 
instructions with silent fidelity the men. set-1p.the 
pole for the light. This was well in place when,the 
husband returned, waving in his hand the paper >of 
injunction. eS 

When he saw what had been done the irate house- 
holder became beside himself with rage. 

“Vy did you not stood on der hole as I haf-told 
you?” he demanded of his better half. 

“It vas on der stone you put me, not on der hole,” 
she answered. 


FEMININE AMENITIES 


Etta. “ Bella never passes a mirror without look- 
ing in it.” 
STELLA. “ Brave girl!” 


INCONTESTABLE 


THEY were trying an Irishman, charged with a 
petty offence in an Oklahoma town, when the judge 
asked: 

“Have you any one in court who will vouch for 
your good character?” 

“Yis, your Honor,” quickly responded the Celt. 
“ There’s the sheriff there.” ‘ 

Whereupon the sheriff evinced signs of great amaze- 
ment. “Why, your Honor,’ declared he, “I don’t 
even know the man!” 

“Observe, your Honor,” said the Irishman, tri- 
umphantly—* observe that I’ve lived in the county 
for over twelve years an’ the sheriff doesn’t know 
me yit! Ain’t that a character for ye?” 





THE UNIVERSAL STRUGGLE 


Mrs. Benyam. “ What habit are you going to give 
up the first of the year?” 

BENHAM. “I am going to try to give up writing 
* 1908.’ ” 


WATCHED 


The late Dr. Drummond, the Habitant poet, once 
related an amusing anecdote indicative of the sim- 
plicity of the rural French Canadian. 

He was summering in Megantie County, Quebec, 
when, early one evening, he was visited by a young 
farmer named Ovide Leblanc. ‘“ Bon soir, Docteur,” 
said Ovide, by way of greeting. “Ma brudder Moise, 
heem ver sick. You come on d’house for see heem, 
Doc?” 

Drummond, always kind-hearted and obliging, com- 
plied with the request of Ovide, and found the un- 
fortunate Moise suffering from what he diagnosed as 
a fairly severe case of typhoid. . 

“Wishing to provide Moise with some medicine,” 
said the doctor-poet, “I asked Ovide to accompany 
me back to the village. The prescription compounded, 
I proceeded to instruct Ovide. The dose was to be 
administered every three hours during the night, and, 
trying to be as brief, plain, and explicit as possible, 
I said: ‘Be sure and keep watch on Moise to-night; 
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“I WANT TO GO, TOO” 


and give him a teaspoonful of this at nine o’clock, 
twelve o’clock, and at three and six in the morning. 
Come and see me again about nine in the morning.’ ” 
Ovide understood and departed. The following 
morning he again presented himself, and Drummond 
asked: ‘‘ How’s Moise? Did you do as I told you?” 
“Ma brudder Moise, I t’ink he some better dan las’ 
night,” replied Ovide. “I give heem de medecin, but 
I doan have no watch in d’house, Doc. I tak d’leetle 
clock; d’one what mak d’beeg deesturb for get up. 
I keep eet on hees ches’ all night. T’ink eet do heem 
good, dat, jus’ lak d’watch.: W’at you t’ink, Doc?” 





A BULL MARKET 


_A tittitr Washington girl had for a long time wanted 
a Boston bull-terrier. One day, during her convales- 
cence from an attack of pneumonia, the youngster 
broached the subject to her mother, begging that she 
induce the father to procure such a dog. 

Her mother’s response was to the effect that as 
Daddy did not like dogs the chances were that he 





would be unwilling to buy one. Then, perceiving the 
expression of disappointment that came to the face 
of the little invalid, the mother’s heart melted, and 
she said: 

“ Wait till you get well, dear; then we will see.” 

“Oh no,” answered the child. “The sicker I am, 
the more likely he will be to buy it for me.” 

THE MISSING LINK 

A LAWYER having offices in a Philadelphia building 
wherein there are some hundreds of tenants recently 
lost a cuff-link, one of a pair that he greatly prized. 

Being absolutely certain that he had dropped the 
link somewhere in thé building, he caused a notice to 
be posted in the following terms: 

“Lost. A gold cuff-link. The owner, William Ward, 
will deeply appreciate its immediate return.” 

That afternoon, on passing the door whereon this 
notice was posted, what were the feelings of the lawyer 
to observe that appended thereto were these lines: 

“The finder of the missing cuff-link would deem it 
a great favor if the owner would kindly lose the other 
link.” 





ACCOMMODATING 


“ SomME years ago,” says a Boston lawyer, “a man 
in Nantucket was tried for a petty offence and sen- 
tenced to four months in jail. A few days after the 
trial the judge who had imposed sentence, in company 
with the sheriff, was on his way to the Boston boat, 
when they passed a man busily engaged in sawing wood. 

“The man stopped his work, touched his hat 
politely, and said: ‘Good morning, your Honor.’ 

“The judge, after a careful survey of the man’s 
face, asked: 

“¢Tsn’t that the man I sentenced to jail a few days 
ago?’ 

BS Yes, replied the sheriff, with some hesitation, 
‘that’s the man. The fact is, Judge, we—er—we 
don’t happen to have anybody else in jail just now, 
so we thought it would be a sort of useless expense to 
hire some one to keep the jail four months just for 
this one man. So I gave him the jail key and told 
him it would be all right if he’d sleep there o’ nights.’” 















































































































By WLouwise 


y F I make the repair in half an hour,” 
said the illustrator, “I can easily 
catch up.” 
sé . . 
| I had been assisting the man up to 





the moment of his assertion. At 
least, I had unlaced the covering of 
a shoe and removed an inner tube. 
But at this I walked across the white 
French road and sat down in the 
three-foot shade of a vineyard. I was bitter. ‘ Catch 
up!” I snorted to,myself. ‘* Catch up—with what, I’d 
like to know?” 

The illustrator pumped on profanely, and, unheeding 
him, I buried myself in my reflections. I was familiar 
with them—my inner thoughts; they had not varied 
greatly ever since a cheering populace blocked our de- 
parture from the port of Malaga. Now as to this 
* catching-up ” business: there are many ways of do- 
ing it, and a number of things to be caught up with. 

For instance, in one’s youth, by running, one may 
catch up with his brother, or, by walking, with his 
grandmother. Again, catching up in arithmetic has 
been done, although not so often; the pursuit of his- 
tory, however, is quite possible, as the study possesses 
a sort of human interest which fascinates the young. 
Grown older, one may catch up a child in delight, or 
rage, or. time of danger, the last being the portion of 
firemen. One may also catch up a coat, or a friend in 
a falsehood. Inanimate creatures may catch up a 
number of things; a tire, for example, on a French 
road may catch up a sabot nail before. one can say 
Jack Robinson—witness the pumping illustrator. 

But how had this expression become a motoring one? 
To us, at least, who had no schedule this side the 
first snowfall, no boundary unless it were the limita- 
tions of our travellers’ checks, and nothing to pass 
along the road but the villages which disdained to enter 
into speed competitions, and evidently felt only a great 
relief when they were left behind—intact? 

The man at this point of my reasoning was growing 
less vituperative. He saw the tire inflating. The 
long road stretched before his blood-shot vision; short- 
ly his motor would be devouring it as a buzzard takes 
a snake. He knew that by a spurt he might yet 
make Avignon before the sun was down, or, if too late, 
at sunrise he could prod his consort into activity and 
thus “catch up.” He thought of those days in Spain 
when the bad roads had kept them back, and how by 
hard and furious driving they had recovered the hours 
that they had lost. 

* Recovered them for what?” f murmured. “ What 
are we pursuing, yet never overtaking, both of us, 
rushing insanely through a holiday? Now let us 
analyze: what came we out for, and what are we lack- 
ing?” 

I looked at the weary illustrator, tired shoulders 
stooped, vexed lines about his mouth; triumphant, yes, 
that the difficulty had been conquered, and yet not— I 
laughed aloud, for suddenly the thing came to me which 
we were missing, yet like all the world were witlessly 
pursuing. “I think it might catch up with us if we 
would give it time,’ I said, aloud. 

“Oh, we'll catch up,” replied the illustrator, as his 
favorite expression reached his ears. 

[ did not go into the matter. I locked the tool- 
chest, and we swept on, only I planned with cunning. 
This was not difficult. Deceit had become a part of 
me, a guilefulness that sprang originally from fear; 
fear and, I might add, distrust of husbands. 

There is no more curious phase of motoring (always 
excepting the madness to catch up) than the one of 











DRAWINGS BY WALTER HALE 


distrusting a husband. It takes one away back to 
that glorious spring when we picked limousines, which 
we could never afford, from the magazines during the 
evening, and had free drives every afternoon. Those 
were halcyon days. I sat, relaxed, in the tonneau, 
Louncing about happily, and the illustrator sat by 
my side, the while making up his mind not to take 
the car, and (listen to this) there was a wretched lit- 


Closser Hale 


notes, that even a husband in the grain business was 
unworthy of blind faith, and as for him who took an 
engineering course at Yale, “A thousand deaths, my 
dear, from Fifty-ninth Street to the Viaduct.” 

And another thing. Understand me before I go 
more deeply into it: I would not exchange my husband 
for the grain man, nor would the grain husband’s wife ; 
yet in some ways am I better suited to the merchant 


























We had left behind the valleys of the Rhone and Saone 


tle squirt of a demonstrator in greasy clothes with a 
cigarette between his lips, who hair-breadth escaped 
us through the streets. He was a miserable creature; 
yet I had no fear, for that wretched little squirt was 
not my husband. 

It does not come to us, womenly speaking, during 
those first days, that terror is to form so large a part 
of our motoring experiences. We have no realization 
of the gravity of the situation until the hour comes 
when we are to go out with our husbands alone, un- 
aided, squirtless, into the great world. And they are 
to keep to one side, yet pass on the other side, holding 
out right hands when turning to the right, and left 
hands when turning to the left, and remaining cool as 
ice when we must cross the car-tracks. 

Then we look at our husbands: fine, tall men in 
new caps, upon whom we have put our trust for better 
or worse; and fear enters into our souls, for we do 
not think that they can get away with the undertak- 
ing. The little squirt in greasy clothes can get away 
with it. Oh yes, but not husbands. It makes no 
difference as to his walk in life (and this was some 
consolation to me), he need not be an illustrator with 
a soul for the beautiful. I found, upon comparing 



































Saulieu, in the Cote d’Or districts, a good warm town, and quite as peaceful in the day as the lawmaker himself 
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and she to the illustrator, for when I go in their car 
and sit beside the produce driver I am happy; and 
when she goes in ours her laugh does not sound like a 
joyless garden-party in the third act. For we have 
faith each in the other’s lord. 

The illustrator noticed this, and commented peevishly 
upon it, yet I did not resent his limited perspicacity. 
If I could but keep from him half the truth as to my 
opinion of his skill I might still be rated as the com- 
panion, not of his bosom, but of his motor-car, than 
which there is naught higher. In this way became I a 
deceiver. Loving the man, I daily pinned beneath my 
blouse. “In case of death, please notify,” in several 
different languages, and coasted down the mountain- 
sides. 

As time went on I branched out into various dis- 
simulations, and, I may add, took pride in them. 
I could, for instance, inscribe on post-cards to loved 
ones at home, safely rocking on front porches, what a 
lovely, restful trip I was enjoying. At the time of writ- 
ing, however, there would be some truth in the state- 
ment. Sitting on the wobbly chairs of a café, with the 
motor in an unlocked stable where the chance was most 
excellent for even a butter-fingered child to steal it, 
life took on a better aspect. And as we sped on to 
Avignon something of the placidity of a stationary 
person possessed my spirit, for in the City of the Popes 
I was convinced our catching up would cease. 

There was nothing in the attitude of the illustrator 
when we reached the town conducive to our staying 
longer than the night. He had put oil in the feeders 
before our dinner, and there was a glint in his eye as 
he read to me scraps from a small blue book concern- 
ing the trip up the Rhone Valley that boded ill for my 
shattered nerves. 

We were taking our coffee on the sidewalk of the 
main street, an avenue which presented pleasing fea- 
tures—and restful ones. The bonnes in plaid head- 
dresses with long streamers nourished their babies 
cheerily in the graveyard opposite; bugles up at the 
palace and down at the barracks exchanged musical 
compliments constantly, and at dusk a body of soldiers, 
headed by a gay young band, swung by at a quick-step, 
as though on a very important mission indeed, and, 
shortly afterwards, swung back again, evidently with 
task unaccomplished, but not yet disheartened. Then 
the red-trousered soldiers began to fill up the tables, 
for it was not a proud café; the glasses clinked, and 
the bioscope sought to educate us by strange doings. 

The bioscope was a minute affair; the views thrown 
on a sheet that ran at right angles across the pave- 
ment, greatly interfering with the pedestrian—but no 
matter, he should stop and drink. It is doubtful if the 
illustrator appreciated these good things, for he had 
discovered in the small blue book that the route up the 
Rhone was the one chosen by the Marseilles Battalion 
for their long march on Paris. 

“It is especially fitting,” he said, closing the volume 
momentarily to sip his café verre, “that we are going 
over the road they chose.” 

“ Why?” I asked. 

The man wriggled uneasily. There are truths which 
do not bear the cold searchlight of wifely interroga- 
tion. “ Because they were brave fellows too,” he finally 
asserted. 

““Why too?” I relentlessly pursued. 

The illustrator gazed upon me fondly—it was only 
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in the car that he became irascible. “Don’t be so 
nodest. Haven't we proved it? ‘Tearing across Spain, 
as we did—no roads, no maps, no guns—” 

“No gumption,” I supplemented, sotto voce. 

“What?” queried the man, in doubt. 

“T said no gutters,” very calmly from me. 

His face cleared. “No, no gutters, either, though 
I can’t say I felt the loss of them. Then the descend- 
ing of the Pyrenees with the lock-brake out of order. 
What did those Spanish motorists swear—won’t get 
down alive? 1 imagine that wasn’t handed as a part- 
ing bouquet to the Marseilles Battalion. But we did 
it, we made the descent; and as for you—why, game, 
pure game.” 

It was now my turn to wriggle, as the sense of 
sickening fear that I had experienced during the rush 
down again swept over me, and I turned to the bio- 
graph. The honest laborer was at that moment being 
marched to jail, while the real thief in the back- 
ground was uttering silent cries of triumph. The 
patrons were deeply moved; a bourgeois and his family 
next to me were shedding tears. 

“ How kind they are,” I murmured. 

“Nonsense!” scoffed my companion. “ Wait till 
they put on a bull-fight, and hear them shout.” He 
opened his small book again and read aloud, trans- 
lating from the French with honesty if not fluency. 
“They had gone—no, went, chanting from Marseilles 
to Paris, joyously, with pox—no, paia—oh yes, peace, 
the ‘ Marseillaise ’ of Rouget de Lisle, and demanded of 
him his mother, remote and far away in a corner, 
‘What is now this revolutionary hymn that a horde 
of bandits who traverse the France are singing, and 
to the which one mixes up our name’?” The reader 
marked the page with his finger and sighed for them. 
“Think of it, singing all the way to Paris and walk- 
ing as they sang!” 

The laboring man was in the prisoner’s dock by 
now, and the interrupting voice annoyed me—and the 
bourgeois family. 

* But walking,” I amended. 

“ What?” said the man once more. 

IT swallowed down the truth. “ Aren’t you a little 
deaf? Loved walking. They loved it, don’t you see? 
That’s why they sang. They had never looked upon a 
motor-ear.” 

This was a mistake, and I knew it; there should have 
been no reference to motoring. The illustrator, who 
enjoyed his emotions, became very sad. “And they 
never will. It took them twenty-eight days to cover 
just six hundred miles. Poor souls! I wish they 
could be here for me to show them.” 

I gasped. How quickly I had reaped the whirlwind. 
I waved toward the winking pictures on the screen, 
and cried, distractingly: “It’s over, and the man_ is 
free. I don’t know which are happier, those men and 
women on the sereen or these before it.” 

The man beside me heeded not; he was figuring 
swiftly on the margin of his book. “Five days to 
their twenty-eight—that is, with ease, and allowing 
time to catch up in case of accidents, but four is 
ample—” 

I spoke convulsively, “They are throwing on an- 
other view.” 

“T don’t care; four is ample—”’ 

“Don’t you think that they’re instructive to the 
people?” 

“Tm not the people. 
tried—” 

“Tt’s somethiag of America, I tell you.” 

“ And serves ’em right. Now let me see—a night 
at Lyons, one more at— Why, if we’re sports, it could 
be done in three—” 

The illustrator threw back his head, eyes half shut 
in rapid calculation. Despairingly I stared at him— 
then camé the change. I saw his closed lids open wide 
as he leaned forward, concentrating on the screen. In 
wonder I continued gazing at him. Saw a smile creep 
to his mouth as with his head he motioned towards 
the picture. 

I turned and looked at Riverside, with Grant’s tomb 
in the distance. ‘ Comme une fromage,” the bourgeois 
ejaculated, but we frowned him silent. It was not a 
story, it was just the scene on a bright day with the 
trees in leaf—and motors slipping by. There were 
landaus and victorias as well, buggies from the coun- 
try, men on horseback, some perambulators, but above 
all were there motors. They came in from the top of 
the sheet by the café door, and they winked off at the 
bottom of the sheet by the curb. 

The illustrator named the motors as they ran along; 
he thought he recognized some faces; he knew the 
mounted cop; one of the big cars had a tire down, an- 
other would be arrested in five minutes if it kept up 
that speed; and then—and then—rapidly, but within 
the limits, controlled, direct, with dignity, slipped a 
ear down the screen—a roadster, a beauty!—from out 
the corner by the café door down towards the curb. 
And the illustrator rose to his feet, taking me with 
him, but unconsciously, and in a hushed voice cried: 

“It’s us!” 

And it was us. I in my best hat looking anxious, 
and the illustrator lifting his just as we departed 
from the joyous scene. That was all which we could 
gather in the first glad surprise. But long after we 
had left we stayed—if one can understand me—“ for 
we may come round again,” the illustrator breathed. 

We didn’t, however. The picture was winked off the 
sereen, and we turned to each other, he simple in his 
joy, I complex in my guile. 

“Did you notice how well I made that turn?” he 
asked. 

“No,” I answered. “ Let’s stay to-morrow night and 
see.” I waited tremblingly. 

“Sure thing,” replied the illustrator. 

We all have one opportunity in life, and we must 
seize it. I seized mine. Hoist by his own petard 
was the man. During the first day in Avignon he 
walked about the town feverishly waiting for evening, 
but the second day he sent his motor to have the mud- 
guards straightened (they had been quite perfect in 
the picture), and in the mean time found some beauty 
in the palace, and took a guilty pleasure in sketching 
it. Cleaning spark plugs had, for a long time, taken 
the place of manual exercises with the pencil, and my 
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weak protests had been waved aside with the edict 
that the towns through which we charged did not.lend 
themselves artistically to perpetuation through the 
medium of his work. Now, as we sat outside the old 
bull-fighters’ ring across the river, he acquiesced with 
me that sketching would do to kill the time—* until 
the mud-guards were straightened.” 

We did not at first admit that we were staying on 
to see ourselves creeping across a piece of muslin. 
But by some strategy after each evening was over, or, 
at least, the great event, a question would arise as to 
the manner of our driving, or of our costume, which 
(by sturdily opposing him) would occasion a dispute 
that could be settled only by another night. 

It was the fourth day, when our car was more than 
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hands, became immediately dramatic. “ They come and 
they go, m’sieuctmadame, like the tourists. They 
have marehed up the valley—Orange—Lyons—Macon 
—who knows? They began at Marseilles, they end at 
Paris: That have I learned from the operator who 
makes to take them under his care. You have need 
of anything, m’sieuetmadame?” 

We had, but not from Alphonse. In the early morn 
ing we started, three days behind the battalion, one 
day behind the bioscope. At last we had something to 
pursue, but it could not be with haste, or we would 
go beyond it. This was a sweetly placid thought. It 
would be a shame to let the band of five hundred 
heroes know how quickly we reached Orange. They 
who marched through the dust, taking their turn at the 




















Auxerre, from the river 


ready, when I had explored every nook and corner of 
the town, when I was deeply conscious that the Mar- 
seilles Battalion was already eighty-four miles ahead 
of us—it was on this day that the question of the 
mustache arose. There had been no argument on the 
night before, probably for the reason that I was ready 
to move on; but at breakfast on the day we had in- 
tended for departure the illustrator startled me with a 
question of his own. ; 

“Do you think that I was wearing my mustache?” 


_he asked. 


The man is clever: before he enters Europe he culti- 
vates a hirsute growth on his upper lip that-he may 
not be mistaken for a waiter or, far worse, an actor. 
At the moment of his inquiry he was cleverer than I, 
for he seized my momentary hesitation to order back 
the luggage. “ To-night we’ll see,” was his decision. 

But we did not see. We made the usual ‘pretence 
of coffee, and, grown more generous, watched patron- 
izingly the story pictures that were first thrown on 
the screen. We even made a small wager at ten o’clock 
or thereabouts as to the wearing of the mustache. The 
illustrator was under the impression that he had not 
yet assumed the disguise, stating as his reason that 
otherwise he would be recognized by at least a few 
habitués of the place. He said that he was glad of 
this, which was not the truth, although I called no 
attention to the falsehood. They were all finished (the 
pictures), and the lights of the café were flickering up 
and down in warning, when at last we called the garcon 
and asked why new views had formed the evening’s 
entertainment. “ Where is the ‘ False Arrest ’"—and— 
and others?” said the illustrator, trying to speak 
coldly. 

The waiter put down his tray, and having freed his 
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cannon and forge, gave a long day to it; while we swept 
up the road, and behold us! 

At this point the dissimilarity ceases, for the Mar- 
seillaise and we spent the night at Orange. They had 
speeches in the Roman amphitheatre, we had pictures. 
The authorities were setting up a bioscope when we 
peered in through the stage door, or what was pre 
sumably the stage door. At all events, it was a very 
humble entrance. We wished to ask if we would be 
on the programme, but were seized with shyness; we 
walked in circles, for a time, around the authorities, 
or strictly speaking, in half circles, as the amphitheatre 
did not lend itself to a complete touwrnée, and finally 
compromised on wondering in a loud voice if the views 
would be instructive. At that several ladies with 
tickets in their hands and church-fair expressions 
swept down upon us, claiming that they would be, and 
did we care to buy. 

So we did buy, and the illustrator made a sketch 
that afternoon, putting himself miraculously in it with 
his mustache off, as a sort of preparation for the eve- 
ning’s surprise to those staring over his shoulder. 
And that night we witnessed scenes of the Holy Land 
in the theatre where the plays of Euripides had been 
applauded, and the Battalion (four days ahead of us) 
had roared the song which sets our pulses beating 
whenever a French tenor takes an encore. 

The next day was a busy one. At Montélimar, 
through increased boldness of speech, we learned that 
the bioscope had spent the previous night on a side- 
walk; but the operator’s yiews had been thought un- 
interesting (this “seemed incredible—we hated Monté- 
limar), and he had taken train for Vienne. The illus- 
trator and I sang in unison as we motored on. “ I have 
(Continued on page 29.) 
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Reasons for its Growing Popularity, and Practical Advice to Users 


PICO (WOQOBHERE is no possible mistaking the 
PESORNG sound growth and popularity of the 
motorcycle. Within the past two 
years it has jumped from a prac- 
tically unknown sport and_ recrea- 
®B tion to one of the largest phases of 
V&) the new era of pleasure travel; it 
moe must grow, it will grow. Think of 
a mechanically propelled vehicle, 
comfortable and reliable, which will carry a man a 
distance of 205 miles with an expense for fuel of but 
twenty-seven cents, which needs practically no care, 




















After an endurance run 


and requires for storage space a portion of one’s hall- 
way 6X2 feet. 

A few years ago the sport was looked upon by the 
general public as more or less of a public nuisance; 
the motorcycle then was very, very slowly creeping 
into prominence, with more or less setbacks provided 
by individual riders, who seemed to think that their 
appearance while motoring necessitated the use of 
their oldest wardrobe which was on the verge of col- 
lapse; consequently, these little conveyers of man were 
the centre of a much-talked-of nuisance, which was 
further agitated by the rider’s regardlessness of the 
sensitiveness of man or beast. They would ride in 
city or open country with their mufflers cut out, or 
in numerous cases absolutely devoid of a muffling at- 
tachment. In some instances it was the rider’s desire 
for noise, or to bring attention to the fact that he 
owned a motorcycle; in other instances it was the 
owner’s desire for more power; but whichever the case, 
this offence in principle and in conjunction with that 
of unsuitable attire as done more to retard the ad- 
vancement of motorcycling in general than all other 
arguments combined. 

Most of the machines on the market to-day are built 
and equipped to run quietly, and will do so if the rider 
will refrain from tinkering with his muffler in a 
foolish attempt to gain power from that source. The 
results in nine cases out of ten are futile; his desire 
is, however, to relieve the motor of the seeming pack 
pressure developed in the muffler by the harboring of 
the burnt gases and exhaust and allowing them to 
enter into the free air slowly and therefore noiseless- 
ly. There are a few manufacturers who have sensibly 
provided for 1909 a most efficient muffler, but, on the 
other hand, have foolishly attached the cut-out, which 
will be more abused than necessarily used; what the 
rider will-gain in power is more than lost in the harm 
done by public sentiment and loss of self-respect. 

It is a difficult matter to find any other possible ex- 
planation of why the American people were seemingly 
guite overlooking the great advantages of the motor- 
cycle, and under no other explanation excepting that 
of the undesirable appearances and the noise, or prob- 
ably the ignorance of the two-wheeler’s capabilities, 
does this neglect seem to be accounted for. Person- 
ally I have found the motorcycle an ideal and reliable 
vehicle, for recreation or business purposes—that is, 
for travelling from town to town in the more rural 
districts. I have found it exceedingly economic in up- 
keep; and, contrary to the belief of the uninitiated, 
the high-class motorcycle of to-day is as reliable and 
more simple than the best of automobiles, while the 
actual cost of up-keep is less than one-sixth that of 
any other steam or gasoline or animal propelled vehicle. 

A particular and important point is its wonderful 
reliability and simplicity. All the ordinary care and 
repair that a motoreycle might require involves the 
use of only the simplest of tools—the wrench, screw- 
driver, and pliers. In- nine cases out of ten one of 
the above tools with but the average amount of me- 
chanical ingenuity or cleverness will be sufficient to 
make the general necessary repair or adjustment. The 
motorcycle of to-day is as reliable as its pedal-propelled 
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prototype, with which it has so often been brought 
into comparison with detriment to the motor. The 
reliability of a motorcycle is in reality no news to 
the motorcyclist; he has proven that fact for himself, 
but the intention now of the manufacturer is to prove 
and show this to the intending buyer. The average 
business man has no time to make constant adjust- 
ments. If he motorcycles for business or for pleasure 
he must have a machine that can be ridden at any 
time without requiring much of his precious leisure 
hours to be spent in getting the mount ready for use. 
Let him rest content, for the best motorcycles have now 
zrrived at this stage. 

Another damper wrongfully placed on the sport is 
that the motorcycle is the frequent cause of acci- 
dents; but let an unprejudiced investigator refer to 
statistics of accidents caused by motorcycles and he 
will find that ‘they are of very rare occurrence in- 
deed, and infinitesimal when compared with those 
caused by any other vehicle, even to the seemingly 
harmless horse and carriage. Why? Because the 
motorcycle, while in some instances capable of fifty 
to sixty miles an hour on the road, is more amenable 
to control than any other road vehicle. Years ago the 
two-wheeler motor-propelled vehicle depended on the 
coaster brake of the bicycle type, but by constant re- 
quests on the part of enthusiasts the American 
market is following that of Kurope and providing the 
motoreycle with an efficient brake, and in some instances 
two brakes, operated by the hand and foot, respectively. 
To-day by raising a single lever, or revolving the pedal 
a half-turn back, any motorcycle travelling at a speed 
of fifteen to twenty miles an hour may be brought to 
a standstill in an incredibly short space, so that the 
risk of an accident in that direction is reduced to a 
minimum. 

Of course the inevitable hen who persists in crossing 
the road, a dog, ete., may cause you to occasionally 
take a nasty fall, but invariably it was the fault of 
the third party concerned; .accidents of this nature, 
while rare, are just as liable to happen to the bicyclist 
as to the motorcyclist. As to hitting stones and other 
ebstructions, the pedal cyclist would be easily thrown 
by such obstructions, while a motorcyclist would not 
notice them; this is caused by the fact that the aver- 
age rider is sitting on a comfortable spring saddle, and 
that his mount is equipped with spring forks; also 
the weight is an important factor in keeping the rider 
from being dismounted, and the fact that the centre of 
gravity is low prevents the side sway or thrust that 
might result when recovering from hitting an ob- 
struction. 

THE TRICAR 

During the past year, while the motorcycle was 
crowding into the public eye, numerous comments 
to the effect that the motorcycle was the stingy man’s 
pleasure were often wafted to my ears. This is true, 
but only to a certain extent, for if the rider were 
married and wished to enjoy the recreation afforded 
by his mount his wife would have to remain home in 
a more or less remonstrant solitude. Still another 
seeming slur was often brought to my ears to the 
effect that the motorcycle was “ the poor man’s auto.” 
This, however, does not reflect upon the conveyance, as 
the motoreycle is generally ridden by a man who can 


afford to do so without reducing the thickness of his 
wallet to that of an alarming skeleton. 

With the help of very neat attachments termed tri- 
‘ars or side-cars the two-wheeler can be quickly and 
neatly converted into an exceedingly comfortable and 
practical passenger vehicle that will give all the joys 
and comforts of automobiling at a minimum cost, and 
would be far better fitted for the man who, after he 
purchases his automobile to spite his neighbor of “ only 
a motorcycle” fame, necessarily has to mortgage his 
home to meet the enormous running expenses and re- 
pair bills. 

With the idea to introduce the gentler sex in order 
to make motorcycling all it should be, several manu- 
facturers have been extensively experimenting in tri- 
ear and side-car models, with the result that, exhibited 
at Madison Square Garden during the week of Jan- 
uary 16 to 23 will be a number of these attach- 
ments which are bound to appeal to the public on 
account of their comfort and sensibleness. 

At one time a foreign concern introduced an at- 
tachment known as a “ trailer,” which consisted of a 
wicker-work chair balanced on springs between two 
wheels, and, setting to the rear of the motorcycle, was 
attached by a single bar to the seat-post. As the lady 
occupant generally objected seriously to the quantity 
of road dust necessarily swallowed, this kind of 
passenger attachment was soon abandoned. I know of 
a certain enthusiast on this model who, on several oe- 
casions, when the usual call from his motorcycle 
saddle was sent forth, “ Hello! are you there?” received 
no answer, and a backward glance showed him that 
a broken attachment bar alone remained; the pas- 
senger generally was found lying in the road several 
miles back with one or more scalp indentations and 
no desire to ride thusly thereafter. 

More successful, however, were the fore and side 
sar attachments which were first sold extensively in 
Europe about six years ago, but which, owing to their 
heavy weight and inability to climb hills, died an early 
but undeserving death. However, experimenting never 
ceased, and to-day the American market presents a 
number of side and fore cars that are a credit to the 
country and can be safely invested in with satisfaction 
assured to the most exacting buyer. One firm es- 
pecially will offer a most luxurious line of these at- 
tachments which will offer the fastidious buyer a 
motorcycle that can be admirably used for single or 
passenger work, and the change from one to the other 
made simply and quickly. These types have been given 
the title of “affinity cars,” and besides being exquis- 
itely upholstered are comfortably placed upon ellipti- 
cal springs and provided with a two-speed and free- 
engine attachment incorporated in the rear hub. It 
certainly makes an ideal, economic, and easily handled 
passenger vehicle—a serious rival in every respect to 
the most reasonable automobile. 


WHICH MAKE WILL I BUY? 

Going farther into the motorcycle question, the 
young man may have decided, after collecting a host 
of catalogues and reading hundreds of clippings, etc., 
that he really wants to enter into the joys of the two- 
wheeler. He rightly fears to buy the motorcycle which 
has achieved fame by special machines on race-tracks, 
yet if the good points of these motors are embodied 

















Rounding a curve in a motorcycle race at Morris Park, New York 
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A pleasant motorcycle adaptation for honeymoon tours or family outings 


into the touring models let him decide there and then. 
However, the weight is of prime importance; then 
cne must consider the general surrounding country. 
Should the roads be rough and rocky, he would do well 
to buy a heavier motorcycle than would be necessary 
in the macadamized suburbs. However, the centre 
of gravity should be low, yet, on the other hand, at 
least six inches clearance space should prevail between 
the base of the crank-case and road. The handle-bars 
should not be too long-reaching from the head. While 
this may be comfortable, they are absolutely useless 
in soft dirt and sand. 

It need not contain a two-speed gear, yet, while this 
device is exceedingly handy for easy starting and al- 
most necessary in starting while climbing steep hills 
and in deep sandy stretches, there are but a very, very 
few that have outlived a year’s experience of real hard 
work. In the purchase of this attachment, as well as 
a motorcycle, it would be well to look into their re- 
spective accomplishments in real endurance trials. It 
might be well to mention that the Federation of Amer- 
ican Motorcyclists hold annually a very severe endur- 
ance contest which has been a boon to progressive 
manufacturers on account of the uncovering of plans in 
design and construction that results from this contest. 

A novice should never buy a multi-cylinder for his 
first mount. They generally prove too fast for the 


first run or two, and, while very powerful, they only . 


offer real pleasure in good hands on clean roads. It 
also takes seemingly more knowledge to understand 
a multi-cylinder model, and in reality takes more look- 
ing after and real ingenuity after a time. I advise 
a single-cylinder for the novice. He will be more 
pleased and will marvel at its simplicity; then, after 
he has acquired the necessary knowledge of the first 
principles and ridden a few thousand miles, he may 
safely enter into the twin class. By taking this method 
of promotion he will not only benefit himself, but will 
considerably help the game. 

In selecting a single-cylinder motorcycle, one of 
about three and one-half horse-power would be the ideal 
machine. Should the rider be heavyy—175 pounds or over 
—he should sacrifice speed for comfort and hill-climb- 
ing abilities and gear his mount to at least five and 
one-quarter or five and one-half to one. The saddle 
should be comfortably sprung, and as to whether the 
top be padded or not I leave to your own decision. 
For five years I’ve used a plain leather top, and found 
it to be very comfortable even on rides of 275 miles in 
one day. It should be no more than thirty-three inches 
from the ground. Twenty-six-inch wheels and two-and- 
one-quarter-inch tires for single, and two-and-one-half- 
inch tires for twin cylinder, will give the desired low 
riding position which tends to make the rider feel 
secure, 

Mechanically operated valves are the best principle, 
as the machine can be run more slowly up a hill and 
in traffic, while the idea of the injet valve being over 


. the exhaust, with the sparking-plug between, is ideal, 


as the exhaust valve is less liable to overheat and the 
plug points will always be kept clean. Be very careful 
that the brake, or in some cases brakes, are of simple 
and most efficient design. The band-brake type is 
preferable to the coaster-hub style. _Handle-bar con- 
trol, while not absolutely necessary, is very handy for 
the novice. I have had several complaints from new 
riders concerning the grip control, as when one becomes 
excited or when it breaks it becomes a serious mat- 
ter. More expert motorcyclists prefer to have a con- 
trol that tends to acquaint them with the exact posi- 
tion of the throttle, air, and spark controls. This is 
on account of the occasional endeavors to put up new 
records for season economy. The most important and 
last items J will treat of are transmission and ignition. 


TRANSMISSION 


The novice looking for simplicity no doubt will find 
that the belt is undoubtedly the simplest form of 


transmission; it does away with the wear of sprockets, 
noise, and the exact and proper adjustment of the 
compensating device necessary for chain drive on ac- 
count of its harshness or lack of give. The question 
of chain vs. belt has been a long and tiresome argu- 
ment in motorcycle circles, and it probably will never 
be decided in either’s favor. Of course the belt enthu- 
siasts proclaim the winning of the argument on the 
grounds that every belt-driven motorcycle will hold 
on to this method, while every chain-driven motor- 
cycle manufacturer of any consequence is offering 
the belt for 1909 as an option. In the Stanley show 
recently held in London, of 207 machines exhibited, 190 
had belt transmission, 9 had chain, and 8 used a gear 
drive. If we take this for argument one can easily 
imagine which is the simplest or best. The chain 





the chain is that it requires frequent cleaning, which 
is undoubtedly a messy proceeding, while the belt, es- 
pecially that of the rubber V type, needs absolutely no 
attention excepting that of a damp cloth. Therefore, 
I leave the above argument for you to settle on its 
merits. 
IGNITION 

Authorities have estimated that ninety per cent. of 
motorcycle troubles are chargeable to the ignition sys- 
tem, Therefore, anything that will reduce this enor- 
mous percentage is and will prove a distinct gain. It 
is here— the everlasting battery, the magneto. The 
American market has been sleeping the past few 
years, and, I am sorry to say, had to wait till our for- 
eign brothers literally came over and took us by the 
ear, saying, “ This is it; it will solve your ignition 
troubles; it no longer is a mystery-box.” Therefore, 
for 1909 the magneto, to a large extent, will be a 
standard equipment, and for that reason I would ad- 
vise the novice to have a magneto ignition on his motor 
cycle by all means. I have had a fair amount of ex- 
perience in both the battery and magneto types, and 
it seems almost absurd for any one to cling to the 
fast-failing battery and coil when the magneto offers 
such freedom from trouble and worry. For the past 
three years I have depended on a magneto to supply 
the necessary ignition, and can honestly say that dur- 
ing the thousands of miles covered I have never once 
looked for trouble at the magneto end. It seems to 
me that it is only a question of time before the mag- 
neto will be universally adopted on automobiles as well 
as motorcycles. I might here mention that I have 
tried both the Bosch high tension and the Eiseman 
low-tension systems—the two most universally used— 
and both have afforded me most complete and entire 
satisfaction. 

As for difficulty in starting—the usual complaint— 
I might say that my personal experience has proven 
to me that my motorcycles have started always on 
the first push of the pedals. And when the biased 
gentleman appeared I have repeatedly started, to his 
utmost surprise, on compression. If the ignition be 
fully advanced and the plug points closely set, an en 
gine will start far more easily and regularly on a 
magneto than on a battery. To test a magneto one 
does not have to pedal his legs off on account of its 
technical construction. I have repeatedly shown a 
bright and hot spark by merely rocking the back wheel 
backward and forward. If the spark did not occur, 
then something was wrong. But don’t start dissecting 
here. Slip off the wires and test the magneto with 
the small spanner provided, and ten to one the trouble 
is not where you expect. The magneto seldom, if 
ever, becomes disarranged, and I recommend it to 
novices as well as enthusiastic riders with a clear 
conscience. 1 would, however, advise the use of a 
special magneto-plug, with points setting as close as 
possible together—four-tenths of a millimeter, to be 
more exact. On account of the hot spark the points 
rarely ever soot, and a cheap plug should never be 
bought, as its satisfaction will be and has proven rare. 
A comunication to the effect, “ How Jong will a mag- 




















A tandem team 


is, it seems, fast dying. It still survives on a 
number of makes both here and abroad, that have 
stuck to this method of transmission for the past seven 
or eight years, and it seems that they are having very 
satisfactory results; but it is a fair .inference that 
if they have adopted the belt as an option the 
necessary demand for the belts will soon overthrow 
the use of the chain. A broken chain is a hard matter 
to fix for the best of us, as the steel used is generally 
so hardened that the ordinary file will not even make 
a mark, while, on the other hand, it takes but a few 
seconds to fix up a belt and no special or mechanical 
knowledge is at ali necessary. Another drawback to 
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in modern style 


neto last?” amused me, and I almost was tempted to say 
forever, which at that’is not so far from being correet, 
as the parts are interchangeable and the magneto can 
be remagnetized every four or five years. 

I firmly believe that the motoreycle will rival the 
past bicycle craze, and believe it a most practical, 
pleasant, healthy, and economic conveyance. 1 take 
as my argument for its coming popularity the fact’ that 
on the small British Isles there are nearly 70,000 
registered motorcycles, while the popularity here in 
America is only beginning, and the enthusiasm is al 
most unbounded in this early season preceding the 
shows, 
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The elaborate booth of the Clement-Bayard cars 


How the Brasier cars were shown 


THE PARIS AUTOMOBILE SHOW 
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An Automobile Classic--A Conspicuous Value 


The Marmon “Thirty-two” is neither a 
cheaply-built car at a low price, nor a 
“good enough” car at a high price. 

It is a high-grade car in every sense of 
the word, built as carefully as a fine watch. 
The parts are interchangeable, all of them 
manufactured by us, rigidly tested and 
carefully assembled into a harmonious 
whole. 


Weighing not over 2100 pounds, with 


> 


32-40 H. P., this “Thirty-two” has a 
world of speed and ability. In perform- 
ance, as in appearance, it is a car that 
needs no apologies—occasions no regrets 
—a car you will be proud to own. 
The “Thirty-two” sustains the Marmon 
reputation for mechanical excellence. It 
can be depended upon to stand up under 
the most severe usage, year after year. 
To the man who looks ahead and buys 
with his eyes wide open, this car is an 
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emphatic bargain. No other car on the 
market at $3000 or less offers so much 
actual value, : 

Get the specifications, notice the char- 
acter of design and equipment, and make 
a few careful comparisons. 


Genuine Krupp and Chrome Nickel Steels are 
used for important parts. Bosch magneto and bat- 
tery — dual system. Three-point motor support. 
Straight-line shaft drive. Rear axle and transmission 
in one unit. Marmon oiling system. Large brakes. 
Hess-Bright imported ball bearings. Big tires (34x4 
all around). Complete equipment. Furnished as 
Touring Car, Roadster, Four-Passenger Suburban, 
Coupé, or Limousine Town Car. 


The Marmon “Fifty,” $3750 


A superb car, of most distinguished appearance. 
In hard, practical cash value, it is the superior of the 
most famous foreign cars selling at two or three times 
the price. Furnished with Seven-passenger body. 
50-60 H. P. Completely equipped. 


Marmon “ Forty-five” Roadster, a special model, 


The 1909 Marmon models are being exhibited at the Grand Central Palace 
Show, New York. They will also be exhibited at the Chicago Show, Feb. 6-13 











The Use of Tears 


Tears flow under two very different 
emotional conditions—great sorrow and 
great joy. How is it that emotions so 
diverse are manifested by the same out- 
ward expression ? 

To answer this question we must  re- 
call the fact that there is, on either side 
of the neck, a great artery called the 
carotid. Near the larynx this artery parts 
and forms two branches. One of these 
branches carries the blood to the brain, 
ihe other to the face and to the scalp. 
These two systems intercommunicate by 
means of the ophthalmic artery at the 
back of the eye. The ophthalmie artery is 
a ramified channel between the internal 
and external carotids. 

Dr. Waynbaum, a French physician, 
has recently advanced the “ vascular 
theory,” as it is known, which demands 
a reconsideration of the simple facts of 
the construction of the human neck and 
head as related to the brain. The im- 
moderate laugh, he says, is, from « physio- 
logical point of view, nothing but an ef- 
fort. When we laugh immoderately we 
force into action nearly the same muscles 
that work when we make an effort to lift 
a heavy weight, and we use all these 
muscles in very nearly the same way. In 
both cases we begin by contracting the 
muscles which form the glottis, we lower 
the diaphragm, and immobilize the muscies 
whose play works the thoracic cage. The 
harder we laugh the more muscles we use. 
Darwin says that during the act of the 
“ erazy ” laugher the whole body is thrown 
backward and shaken. Such a laugh 
may go so far as to resemble convul- 
sions; in some cases the respiration is 
arrested, 

During a fit of violent laughter the 
laugher’s face turns black, the lips are 
livid, and the veins of the forehead swell 
as the effect of the intense congestion of 
the brain. The man or the woman who 
laughs immoderately ought to remember 
that hard laughing distends the delicate 
channels of the brain with overheated 
blood, and that the cerebral congestion, 
the apoplery that always threatens when 
the laughter is immoderate, cannot fail to 
be aggravated by the contraction of the 
muscles, 

When the muscles contract they com- 
press the internal carotid vein. The blood 
rushes from the carotid toward the face; 
it finds that it cannot use the external 
carotid; it eannot go to the face, and it 
cannot stand still; therefore, it rushes to 
the brain. The brain is already congested 
and gorged with the venous blood halted 
by the arrest of the breathing. Naturally 
the brain gives way under the push of the 
blocd rushing in on it from the arteries, 
Knowing all this, it is difficult to laugh 
at the man seized with laughter. His con- 
dition is dangerous; he stands close to 
apoplexy. Apoplexy would be the result 
of all violent laughter were it not for the 
ophthalmie artery. By the ophthalmic 
artery, the canal between the internal and 
externa! carotids, the blood rushing  to- 
ward the brain is turned into the canal 
between the eyes and crowds the con- 
junctives and the lachrymal glands. ‘The 
conjunctives and the lachrymal glands re- 
act against the rush of blood by means of 
an abundant secretion of tears. To speak 
better, the lachrymal glands transform 
the flood of blood into tears, the composi- 
tion of which is exactly the same as that 
of the liquid part of the blood. ‘Tears act 
on the congested brain just as a_ leech 
would act; and they may be called the 
best of all leeches, since they do their 
work at the expense of the blood on its 
way to cause apoplexy. So one point is 
made: tears are of incontestable utility 
in laughter. 

They are very useful in sorrow; but in 
this state they act on the brain differ- 
ently. In grief, tears drain the blood 
destined for the brain, and by doing so 
increase the anemia of the nerve centres, 
creating a mental stupor—a species of 
psychic indolence, or indifference, which 
is a little like anesthesia of the brain. 
The brain is so dulled that the mourner’s 
mind is dulled to its grief. He may not 
know that his mind is dull; the acuteness 
of his serrow is so great that he knows 
nothing else, but the anesthetic is at work, 
the anemic brain feels less, the grief ap- 
pears less sharp, less unendurable. 

In a word, tears—the “ white leech ”— 
accomplish the drainage of the blood, and 
the anemia, which is the result, is a nat- 
ural defence against the dangers of ex- 
treme grief. So we may say that tears 
are a natural anesthetic. The mourner 
drowns his grief in tears as the drinker 
drowns his trouble in alcohol. 

The grimaces caused by weeping are 
nearly all the result of the contraction of 
the muscles which act, either in one way 
cr another, on the lachrymal glands and 
the ophthalmic arteries. It is precisely 
the same as in the case of the muscles 
of the eyelids, the muscles which lower 
the corners of the mouth, ete. All those 
muscles exercise a compressive action on 
the lachrymal glands, and therefore they 
compress the ramifications of the ophthal- 
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mic artery, whose blood is part of the 
blood destined for the brain. 

This is a very suggestive anatomical 
fact. Things seem to have been arranged 
with a view to facilitating the secretion 
of tears and realizing, or bringing about, 
anesthesia of the brain, whenever it is 
useful, if not necessary, by the action of 
“the white leech ’—tears. 

We can prove the facts here stated by a 
rapid glance at mourners. We hear it 
said often, “Oh! if I could only weep!” 
Grown people know that tears bring re- 
lief. Children could not live without 
tears. Their nervoug system is so high- 
ly organized that tears are a_ veritable 
safety-valve. Without that escape the 
fragile brain would burst: The floods of 
tears which rush from the eyes of chil- 
dren at the least psychical attack, either 
of regret, grief, or fear, are the best an- 
esthetic, the most necessary and most 
soothing balm for the wounds of feeble 
souls, the best protector against the moral 
shocks of which children are the victims. 
Knowing this, it is difficult to look on in 
silence when the child is forced by igno- 
rant parents to check his tears. 





Treasures in Old Curiosity- 
hops 
By Virginia Brush 


ANY one seeking and appreciating arti- 
cles that have a value of the past attached 
to them will find the antique and curiosity 
shops that abound in the old French quar- 
ter of New Orleans well worth a visit. Of 
course things are not always as _ repre- 
sented, but a connoisseur can tell a gen- 
uine from a spurious piece, and therein 
lies the interest; but the inexperienced 
are often duped, especially in the so- 
called “antique furniture,” which is fre- 
quently so good a reproduction that to 
the untrained it looks the real thing. 
The dealers’ attitude is well expressed in 
the remark made to a_ prospective pur- 
chaser by one of them: “ Not one in fifty 
ean tell the difference; every one is not 
posted on styles and periods.” 

“ Well,” the client replied, “I happen 
to be a decorator, and it is imperative 
that I should be informed; but, at the 
same time, don’t you be too sure that every 
one in these enlightened times is igno- 
rant and cannot distinguish the genuine 
from the fake—especially in the North. 
Many of these things are good, but they 
are not all genuine, and you have betrayed 
yourself in trying to sell to one who does 
know.” 

He laughed and remarked, “It’s well 
for us all are not so keen.” 

As we may not all be so fortunate as 
to be able to tell the real from the false, 
let us follow this decorator and_ look 
through his trained eye on the treasures 
displayed here and there. 

The next shop visited was a_ small, 
quaint, dusty rookery off in a back street. 
An old Frenchman came forward as he 
entered, and with Gallic courtesy begged 
him to look through his collections at his 
leisure. His things were rare and well 
selected, as might be seen at a glance, and 
with an intuition rare in his ‘kind he 
knew that the visitor would appreciate 
his choicer goods. 

The traveller sauntered about, enjoying 
the taste everywhere displayed. There 
were no heavy pieces of furniture in sight; 
everything was more delicate, and showed 
a finer mind in selecting and arranging. 
A collection of miniatures attracted his 
attention. and a glance satisfied him that 
they had been painted by famous artists 
who had long since joined the majority. 
The beautiful subjects were visions of the 
past, and renowned women whose court 
intrigues had made many an ear tingle, 
and each had a history of her own. 

The dealer was standing beside him 
when he asked, “ Where did they come 
from? Paris could not show finer speci- 
mens.” 

The old man smiled, and pointing to 
several, remarked: ‘ Those came from the 
monks-de-piété [pawnshops| of Europe, 
and I know the histories of them all. 
These were descendants of the old grandees 
of Spain; on this side are these bought 
from families who were impoverished 
during the Franco-Prussian war and com- 
pelled to sell them and other heirlooms 
from necessity during the Commune. I 
was there at the time and was able to 
pick up many a treasure, but not many of 
them are left now. 

Miniatures, especially when their his- 
tories are known to be authentic. are al- 
ways interesting. The old Frenchman 
proved to be a veritable storehouse of 
anecdote and reminiscence, and, once 
launched on his hobby of collecting, the 
way in which he had accumulated his 
things seemed like a fairy-tale. He went 
over to another part of the shop, and, 
opening a door of a small room, revealed 
a charming set of six pieces of Louis XVI. 
old gilt furniture, beautifully carved by 
hand and covered with some fine tapestries 
with Watteau subjects; every piece was 
a gem and in perfect preservation. 


_der me two dozen exactly like it. 
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How quickly the visitor would have be- 
come the owner if he had had a place to 
putthem! The dealer wanted a good price, 
but they were worth it. He had bougat 
them from a family who were leaving 
France after the Prussians were tri- 
umphant. Offers had not been wanting, 
but he knew the value of the set, and 
would keep it until he got his price. 

He had travelled in Spain, too, and from 
a hidden nook in the room, out of an old 
varved chest he brought some fine old 
Spanish embroideries in panels and church 
vestments rich in color and perfectly pre- 
served, and yet they must have been 
worked in the seventeenth century, and 
by the nuns’ nimble fingers in some Anda- 
lusian convent; and who knows but their 
thoughts of the outside world they would 
never see were put in with every needle- 
ful of silk and gold, and perhaps with re- 
grets that came too late? 

Quaint tiles from Grenada and Barce- 
lona—-rich Spanish pottery in varied col- 
ors and designs; small models of the fa- 
mous Alhambra with its storied past en- 
tranced this seeker of things beautiful 
until minutes flew into hours. In his en- 
thusiasm over rare finds the dealer carried 
him into the Orient. In China he had 
discovered rich treasures of the old Chinese 
dynasties, and ivories, too, and was for- 
tunate enough to get valuable pieces after 
the loot of the Boxer period. His memory 
was wonderful: how he could recall the 
outlandish names of the people from whom 
they came was a miracle to his listener. 

He raised a plate of rare Japanese 
porcelain which had a slight crack on 
one side. 

“This china is very hard to find. <A 

customer had a complete dinner set sent 
her from Japan, and as she knew it was 
valuable she used it only on rare oc- 
casions, and when she did cautioned her 
servants to be very careful in the handling 
of it. One night, through some mischance, 
one plate got broken and another cracked. 
She was in despair. Hearing that I was 
going to the East, she asked me if I would 
order some made for her. I consented, but 
told her the order must be written exact- 
ly as she wished the things made, for I 
would execute the commission in no other 
way. 
- “In a couple of days she returned. 
‘The broken plate is no good, but here is 
the one that was cracked,’ she said. ‘ Or- 
It is 
all written on this order. There must not 
be the slightest variation; they must be 
exact.’ 

“* All right, they will be made accord- 
ing to your order, but it may be a year 
before you will get them.’ 

“*Tt can’t be helped if it takes two, but 
they must be exact.’ 

“After reaching Japan, I placed the 
plate and the order with a well-known 
house. To reproduce a rare piece of porce- 
lain is no easy matter and very costly. 
In ten months the plates arrived, when, 
lo, and behold! the crack was in every 
plate, so perfect was the imitation, for 
they had followed the order to the letter 
—they were to copy exactly, and they did! 
Of course the lady had to take the plates 
and pay a big price for the cracks.” 

This old Frenchman had some marvel- 
lous antique Japanese bronzes and em- 
broideries, too, and never had so many 
enjoyable hours been passed in an old 
curiosity-shop. 

As he turned to leave, the visitor caught 
sight of a case of jewels varied and unique. 
There were quaint necklaces studded with 
gems, bracelets, too, of curious pattern, 
and rings of every conceivable shape; 
among those artistic designs, as _ he 
stopped to look closer, were two odd ones 
—a double-headed jewelled snake and a 
fish whose seales fairly scintillated with 
tiny diamonds. Another ring caught his 
attention, not for its value in jewels, al- 
though it was a fine cat’s-eye surrounded 
by pearls, but because he had seen it be- 
fore. 

Lifting it from the tray and turning it 
toward the light, he saw, cut on the inside 
of the golden circlet, the initials “G. K. 
oC, P.K., 170i.” 

“Where did this come from?” 

“ About twenty years ago it was sold 
to my son by a woman, who either could 
or would not give any clue to the owner. 
By the date-we knew it had a history, 
and often puzzled over it.” 

“Is it for sale?” 

“ Certainly,” naming the price. 

“ Now,” said the visitor when the ring 
was in his possession, “ it is my turn, and 
I can tell you the history of this bit of 
jewelry. 

“It is a family heirloom. When the 
youngest child of my great-great-grand- 
mother was born this ring was made for 
her and given to her by her husband, a 
famous Revolutionary general and intimate 
friend of Washington’s.” Touching a tiny 
spring, cleverly concealed, two locks of 
hair under a fine crystal were revealed. 
“These are their initials, and the date 
of the birth of the child—1791. She lived 
to be ninety years old and prized this 
ring highly. She left it, with her father 
the general’s miniature, by will to me, 
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and after her death it was lost or stolen, 
and all efforts to recover it were vain. 
Now, after a lapse of twenty years, the 
legatee finds it again all these miles from 
home!” 

The venerable Frenchman’s surprise and 
interest were great. 

“Tt seems incredible,” he exclaimed, 
“that a piece of jewelry should be lost 
years ago in New York and afterwards 
found here in an old curiosity - shop. 
Why, it is like a romance!” 

He was a born story-teller, and this 
incident acted as a stimulus to his won- 
derful memory and imagination, and it 
was with keenest regret that the visitor 
at last parted from him with the sincere- 
ly expressed hope that in his future wan- 
derings more quaint characters will be 
found in old curiosity-shops where nonde- 
script treasures are for sale. 





A New System of Measures 
in China 

Tue Chinese are a conservative nation 
and it is with the greatest reluctance 
that they make the slightest change in 
any of their ancient rules or customs. 
Hence the announcement comes as a sur- 
prise that their system of weights and 
measures has been revised. Foreigners 
long ago recognized the impossibility of 
ever understanding the Chinese measures, 
because the units vary with each prov- 
ince, and often in the same town carpen- 
ters, surveyors, and others will differ to 
a considerable extent in their estimates 
of the units of measures supposed to be 
identical. 

An imperial edict was issued on Oc- 
tober 9. 1907, which ordered the Board 
of Revenue and Commerce to devise a 
new system of weights and measures for 
general use throughout the Chinese Em- 
pire. The table which the board: sub- 
mitted was accepted by the Committee of 
teforms and has now become a law. The 
metric system is used for defining the new 
units, which are as follows: the unit of 
weight is the “lian,” or 37.301 grains; 
the unit of length is the “ tehi,” equal to 
32 centimeters; and the unit of capacity 
is the “ to,” which is equivalent to 10.355 
litres. 


A PLEASING DESSERT 

always wins favor for the housekeeper. The many 
possibilities of BorpEN’s PEERLESS BRAND Evapo- 
RATED MILK (unsweetened) make it a boon to the 
woman who wishes to provide these delicacies for her 
family with convenience and economy. Dilute PErER- 
Less MILK to desired richness and use same as fresh 
milk or cream. »*s 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box. «*« 
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Pears | 
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Pears’ is essentially 


a toilet soap. A soap 
good for clothes won’t 
benefit face and hands. 
Don’t use laundry soap 
for toilet or bath. That 
is, if you value clear 
skin. 
Pears’ is pure soap 
and matchless for the 


complexion. 
Sold in town and village 





Steel sectional filing cabinets are now 
made so much like wood that their true 
composition can only be detected by the 
sense of touch. 

Therefore they match up perfectly with 
quartered oak or mahogany fittings. 

But whether you select filing devices in 
wood or steel, get the best obtainable— 
those made by the Globe-Wernicke Co., 
Cincinnati, whose agents sell at factory 
prices, which are uniform everywhere. 

Sold on approval—freight paid—cata- 
logue on request. 


* 
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“OH, IF YOU WERE ONLY A HORSE!” 





A Composite “ Faust” for 
French Charity 


THE Press Association of Paris recently 
gave a concert at the Paris Opera-house 
for the benefit of tne victims of the great 
fire at Constantinople. The entire pro- 
gramme was made up of selections from 
works by Gounod, Wagner, Liszt, Berlioz, 
and Boito which had been inspired by 
Goethe’s “ Faust.” 

The vocal numbers were sung by Mmes. 
Breval, Brozia, Dubel, Feart, Gall, Hatto, 


Henriquez, Lapeyrette, Merentie, Zambelli,- 


and by Messrs. Alvarez, Altchewsky, 
Danges, Delmas, Dubois, Van Dyck, Gilly, 
Gresse, Marecoux, Muratore, Chalmin, and 
Gunsbourg, and by the chorus of the Paris 
Grand Opera. The instrumental numbers 
were directed by Messrs. Colonne, Mes- 
sager, Henri Rabaud, and Paul Vidal. 

The programme comprised the ‘ Faust 
Overture ” of Wagner, four excerpts from 
Gounod’s “ Faust,” three scenes from 
Berlioz’s “ Damnation of Faust,” Liszt’s 
Mephisto Waltz, and the Prison Scene 
from Boito’s “ Mefistofele.” 

Among those who by taking boxes con- 
tributed to the fund which was realized 
by the performance were President Fal- 
litres, M. Clémenceau, the Bank of France, 
the Rothschilds, James Hazen Hyde, and 
the president of the Senate. 





AN ARRESTED PURSUIT 


(Continued from page 23.) 


always wanted to examine thoroughly the 
cathedral at Vienne,” said the man at the 
helm. We did this, and incidentally he 
Was sans mustache. 

The illustrator had grown to take a 
proprietary interest in the picture, al- 
though he concealed his pride from me, 
and [ did not know its strength until 
the second night in the cathedral town, 
when, joining him at a late hour at the 
café, my ear was met with vigorous cries 
of “Eneore!” from a conspicuous for- 
cigner banging with his beer-mug on the 
table. As he was not supplemented in 
his demand by other patrons, the scene 
‘lid not appear again. However, as we 
leit a general bon soir to all the company 
upon withdrawing, I noticed a covert 
Waving of the illustrator’s hand towards 
the perspiring operator, and knew that he 
had made acquaintance with the little 
man. Also there was a positiveness about 
his motoring schedule, and a very lazy 
one it was, that betokened a familiarity 
with the future movements of the travel- 
ling bioscope. 

_At Lyons the illustrator appeared in 
time for dinner with a clean-shaven face, 
Wearing a motor-coat that had been re- 
served for Paris, and, so far, limited ex- 
“sively to Riverside. I was enjoying 
lvons; there were silks and many 
churches of great beauty, and I compli- 
‘rented him on the improvement in_ his 
looks, and in a great rush we sought a 
culé in a distant street. But the French 
ol the Provencal had been misinterpreted ; 
ee was no bioscope, and Lyons was a 
urge city. For two nights we searched, 
then the illustrator, consulting a small 
fettered card, took the road for Macon. 
coe one inquires the way to Make-on, 
atter the pronunciation of its Georgia 
preg he will never get there, al- 
— Mack-ong is worth a struggle. It 
rele’ ‘own of wooden-beamed houses, old 
the ma and a stretch of quiet street along 
pan are er Saone where a café entertained 
tone pictures and two stationary 
rg Subterfuge was from this time 
th 1 abandoned; the illustrator and 

© operator met like lost brothers (by 





another village, I feared they would salute 
each other on the cheek), and, most beau- 
tiful of all, on the first night a gaunt 
Frenchman, brain-clogged by absinthe, but 
with a discovering eye, shrilled forth a 
“ Voila!” at the great moment, and point- 
ed like a clock at 3.15° hour hand to 
happy, conscious illustrator, minute hand 
to man in picture motoring down the 
sereen. 

Then it became noised about—Macon is 
a small place. The café did a thriving 
business; the illustrator, blue - shaven, 
walked about the streets with the 
operator by day, sipped cognac with him 
by night. No longer need he ery encore, 
nor demand order fiercely when “le 
Tombeau de ‘Unite Stats’ Grant” (proud- 
ly translated by the audience) was thrown 
before them. It would be repeated by ac- 
clamation once, twice, even thrice; and on 
a Saturday night, when the workmen had 
been paid off, the illustrator and his wife 
were forced to rise and bow! 

When we left Macon the operator sat 
on the left step at my feet, his para- 
phernalia strapped tothe turtle deck, 
while all our luggage was shipped on 
ahead. Our guest’s eyes were full of 
fear, for he had not gone deeply into 
automobiling, and, out of respect for him, 
and the plates in the rear, we limited our 
speed. Indeed, the illustrator had been 
heard to say in Macon that there were 
better things than tearing through a 
country. I sat back in relaxed bliss, and 
we all three sang the song of the Bat- 
talion (eight days ahead). The little man 
of the Midi knew even the fifth verse. 
“Francois in war magnanimous,” he 
shouted, as we left behind the Valleys 
of the Rhone and Sfione and climbed the 
hills as far as Autun. 

Here the driver shut off his engine and 
developed a new and beautiful trait, for 
he wished to stop and make a sketch! 
Although Autun was not our destination, 
although from there on were there ‘hills 
to coast, yet he stopped to make a sketch, 
and for no other reason than that the 
scene was lovely. The wife of the artist 
beamed to herself as she searched for the 
pencils. “I think we have almost ‘ caught 
up,’” she said, but, wisely, not yet aloud. 

At Saulieu I could speak. Saulieu of 
the one meandering street, of the Hotel 
de la Poste at the head of it, of the pond 
at the right where the horses drank, of 
the Baby hills at the left, of so soft an 
air that one could stroke it. In the great 
courtyard at the back of the inn where 
the Battalion bound up their bleeding 
feet, in preparation for their forced march 
of seven days and nights on Paris, stood 
our idle car for that same length of time. 
For a week, although “the Tomb of U. 8. 
Grant ” went on the fifth day, we lived in 
Saulieu. 


And “lived” ig a fine word. It does 
not fraternize with haste. It is not akin 
to stopped or visited or toured. It can 


be best acquired by strategy. 

After Saulieu came Avallon, and then 
Auxerre. In each we lived until I, in the 
end, was the one to use the goad. “This 
is the twenty-seventh day,” I urged upon 
the bridge at Auxerre, “and the Mar- 
seilles Battalion are within sight of Paris. 
Sha’n’t we catch up?” 

The illustrator shook out his camp-stool 
and “ made to sit.” 

“Oh, well,’ he answered, “you can’t 
blame the Battalion for ‘ beating it’; but 
I don’t believe we get our happiness that 
way.” 

“No,” I responded, smiling sphinxlike. 
“Once we were in pursuit of happiness, 
but we did not succeed in our mad striv- 
ing until we ceased it, then happiness 
caught up with us. You see, don’t you?” 

The illustrator gazed at me fixedly, 
light dawning on his face. 

“T think I am beginning to,” he said, 





with meaning. 
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To understand why the Goodyear 
Tire stood head and shoulders above 
its competitors in this Taxicab test, 
you must understand, first, the dif- 
ference between a moulded tire and a 
wrapped tread tire. 

The moulded tire is built up, layer by 
layer, on an iron core. Over it is 
clamped an iron mould. When the 
heat ©* the curing process is applied, 
that subber expands—and in expand- 
ing forces a perfect union between 
the various layers of rubber and of 
L fabric. 

You will realize the pressure that is 
‘exerted on the tire when you know 
that a two-inch cube of rubber, en- 
closed in an iron mould, with walls two 
inches thick, will crack the iron under 
the heat of the curing process. 

With the moulded tire, so far so good. 

But consider this: In building up 
that tire on its iron core, a skilled work- 
man lays fabric on fabric, rubber on 
rubber. It is a feat of dexterity well 
worth watching. 

Yet, skilled as he may be, he cannot 
wholly avoid wrinkles, irregularities, 
unevenness, which, under the pressure 
of curing, multiply themselves into 
hidden weaknesses and defects. 

It is these Atdden weaknesses, these 
concealed defects,that make you wonder, 
sometimes, why one tite does 2,100 
miles while its mate stands up for 
12,000 tO 15,000. 

Some tires, instead of being cured on 
an iron core, are cured on an air bag, 
which is really an extra strong inner 
tube. 

When the tire has been completely 
built up on this inner tube, strong tape 
is wound around it, and then it is cured 
in live steam. 

The advantage of the wrapped tread 
process is that the air bag, full of com- 
pressed air, smoothes out these wrinkles 
and irregularities and prevents those 
hidden weaknesses and defects. 

The advantage of the wrapped tread 
process is, for this reason, itntmeasu- 
rable. 

But the tire made by this process 
does not get the terrific squeeze that the 
moulded tire gets when the heat ex- 
pands it between core and mould—the 
squeeze that forces the rubber into the 
fabric, making a perfect union between 
fabric and rubber. 

In losing that squeeze, it loses du- 
rability, strength, unity—which more 
than offsets the fact that the wrapped 
tread tire can have no hidden wrinkles 
or unevenness. 

Obviously, the tire you ought to have 
is the one which is built up on an iron 
core, squeezed the same as a moulded 
tire, and finished on an air bag to 
smooth out the irregularities. 


Don’t Guess 





There was no personal preference. 
It was a cold-blooded BUSINESS test. 

And the result: 800 out of the 1,000 Taxicabs in New York 
operated by several competing owners, have contracted for 
Goodyear Tires to be used EXCLUSIVELY. 


(j00D: 


Which Tire Is Best— 
Here Is Proof 


In New York City there are 1,000 Taxicabs. 

On the tires, more than on any other one thing, depends the 
profit of the Taxicab business. 

You may be sure that the owners of the 1,000 Taxicabs did 





They TRIED all the tires that were offered, and checked 
them up with the TAXIMETER—which to!d them the mileage 


No friendship. No prej- 








There is just one tire made in this 
way—only one. It is the Goodyear 
} ’ ) 

Quick Detachable. 

This one point of superiority is reason 
enough why the Goodyear Quick De- 
tachable should have won the Taxicab 
test. 

But there are other reasons—other 
superiorities. 

The Goodyear Quick Detachable is, 
for example, an oversize tire. 

That is, the 4-inch size is really a 4%- 
inch tire—and other sizes are oversize, 
in proportion. 

The Goodyear Tire is made larger 
than the specifications call for. It is 
simply 15 per cent. larger and 15 per 
cent. better than any other tire marked 
the same size. 

There, are countless other Goodyear 
superiorities. 

There is, for instance, the Goodyear 
rubber-rivet breaker-strip, which makes 
it impossible for the tread to split or 
peel from the carcass of the tire. This 
exclusive Goodyear device, protected 
by patent, deserves a full page of de- 
scription here. 

But it is cited merely as one of the 
Goodyear superiorities — superiorities 
which extend from the raw materials to 
the workmanship—from scores of ex- 
clusive Goodyear processes to the 
Goodyear piano-wire tape which would 
hold the tire on the rim even if both 
the detachable flanges were off. 

When you think of tite, think of that 
Taxicab test. 

Those 800 Taxicabs in New York are 
doing 60,000,000 tire miles a year! 





More than 1,000,000 tire miles a week! 

And what is true of the Taxicab of 
New York is equally true of practically 
every large Eastern city where Taxicabs 
are used. 

Eight out of every ten of them are 
using Goodyear tires exclusively. 

Think of that, you who have bought 
tires because you have heard of their 
use on some tour or some race! 

Think of that, you who have almost 
abandoned motoring because you have 
had the wrong tires! 

Think of that, you who blindly grop- 
ed at the tire problem—you who have 


_ bought tires wholly by hearsay! 


Don’t you see, now, that tire-buying 
; o 


has been reduced to a business basis? 


Isn’t the tire that the Taxicab took— 
isn’t that the tire for you? 

A hundred times more about tires 
than can be explained here can be 
found in our book, '‘ How to Select an 


Auto Tire. 


Send for it now. It is free. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Akron, Ohio 





I want to know more about tires. 
Auto Tire.” 


Name 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Detroit St., Akron, O. 


Send on your free book, “How to Select an 








Address 






















































































































HARPER’S WEEKLY 


I : | 
» Cen Years in & 


Ascendency 


More Quality 
for. 1909 than 
you’ve ever 
thought could 
be produced. 


Che Diamond 
Rubber Company 


Akron, Obio 











Astronomy 
With the Naked Bye 


By Garrett P. Serviss 


At last here is a little book on astronomy 
for us who want to know just the plain 
things about the stars. No telescopes, no 
special knowledge required—and it reads 
like a novel—only better. 

With Many Charts and Illustrations 
Net $1.40 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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Self-Adjusting 


its tires can not 


purpose. 









THeHOLSMAN 


High Wheels Travel All Roads Be= 
cause All Roads are Made to be 
fraveted by High Wheels. 









The Hoistoan ia the original high-wheel 
ed automobile, nd will go w 
f equal horse-powe: 
i, over rocks, ridges o 
ough deep mud, ruts or sand. 
ner in America’s great- 
est 1908 Hill Climb. 
Cheaperthanahorse. Operation 
under le.amile. Upkeep under 
lc. a day. Solid rubber tires— 
notiretroubles. No differential 
gears or friction clutches. A 























of high-wheeled automobiles 
in the world. Annual sales 
over #600,000, Write for 
catalog and testimonials. 

Holsman Antomobile Co. 













Adjustable and 
Self-Adjusting 


Absolute and positive protection to the 
pneumatic tire, the automobile, and the au- 
tomobilist, whether on country road or 
city street, up hill or down hill, or on wet, 
slippery, sloping, clayey, rough, rocky, 
rutty, muddy, icy or sandy roads. 

Tires that are not protected with 
Woodworth Treads may be punctured or 
torn and put out of business any moment, 
are short lived’at best, and are almost 
certain to'skid at every opportunity. 
Punctures, skidding, and sluing cause 
more than three-fourths of all the accidents that befall the automobile. 

The carJthat is equipped with a full set of Woodworth Treads can not skid; 
be punctured, and will last three to six times longer. 

Woodworth Treads have tremendous traction. 
make the course of the car controllable, and, with reasonable care, 


MAKE SKIDDING AND SKIDDING ACCIiENTS IMPOSSIBLE 


They have prolonged the durability of thousands of cires, protected thousands of automobiles 
against damage, and thousands of persons against dangerous injuries. 

Woodworth Treads are vital, necessary, indispensable to the wise and safe running of an automo- 
bile. They give more positive and}]economical protection than any other device ever invented for the 
They save more than half the tire bill. 


Write us at once for 1909 catalog and full information. 


LEATHER TIRE GOODS CO., Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
New York Store: 1662 Broadway 


348 Monadnock Blk, Chicago 
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Adjustable 


They grasp the road and 











The Shark of Warfare 


Tne torpedo is universally believed to 
be destined to have a large share in future 
naval warfare. Battleships of the Dread- 
nought type, possessing vastly increased 
offensive power, are being acquired by all 
of the great naval Powers, but meanwhile 
the torpedo is becoming more effective 
because of modern improvements. The 
range and directness of travel of this dead- 
ly agent of destruction have been increased 
materially by means of superheaters, tur- 


bine propulsion, and better gyroscopic 
gear. A speed of thirty-five knots for 


a distance of 1800 yards can be main- 
tained by the eighteen-inch torpedo, and 
the twenty-one-inch can make twenty-seven 
knots for 4000 yards. The search-lights 
now used on war-ships are seldom able 
to locate such an inconspicuous vessel as 
a torpedo-boat at a greater distance than 
1500 yards, and therefore the torpedo has 
a decided advantage. A range of 1500 
yards, with a moving target, and gen- 
erally under cover of darkness, a torpedo 
cannot be aimed very accurately. 

Some interesting statistics were secured 
recently by the maneuvres of the British 
navy, in which a flotilla of torpedo-de- 
stroyers made a night attack upon a 
squadron of battleships and cruisers. 
Torpedoes with collapsible heads were used, 
and a hit was to be recorded only when a 
vessel struck was identified before being 
fired upon. The flotilla got within range 
and a number of blank torpedoes were 
launched before the battleships discovered 
the “enemy,” but not a vessel was struck, 
ner were any of them recognized by the 
mon on the destroyers. 

The utter failure of this test by Eng- 
land's efficient navy does not speak very 
well for the torpedo-boat, because if it 
is compelled to fire’ at vessels too far dis- 
tant for identification there is danger of 
mistaking a friend for a foe. For this 
reascn the importance of the submarine, 
which can approach much closer to an 
‘enemy than a surface boat, is evident to 
us. Of course it would meet with the 
same difficulty of aiming and firing the 
projectile, so as to allow for the speed of 
ihe target and the direction in which it is 
moving, but this can be remedied by 
means of an observing instrument as easily 
as though the boat were on the surface of 
the water. Considering these facts, to- 
gether with the incalculable advantage 
over the ordinary torpedo-boat of be- 
ing able to approach within accurate 
striking distance of the hostile ship, our 
submarine appears to be the most serv- 
iceable of ail torpedo craft. 





Football and Fish 


Tue: strenuous game of football hardly 
appeals to the average man as a field for 
the exercise of humor, yet Dr. S. B. New- 
ton, a famous Pennsylvania star of a few 
years ago, finds so much fun on the grid- 
iron that he takes his annual vacation in 
the late autumn, so that he can spend 
it coaching an eleven. 

They had on the Williams team last 
season a large and active youth named 
Brooks, who was so full of strength that 
he simply would not “step high” as he 
ran. As every schoolboy knows, it is 
necessary for a player to run with high 
knee action, so that when the enemy 
tackles him his knees will hurl the enemy 
down and out. This principle was care- 
fully explained to Brooks, but he was so 
fast and heavy that he bowled over his 
men with ease, and he could not be per- 
suaded to step high. At least, he thought 
he couldn’t be persuaded. 

A visiting coach noted, a few weeks 
later, a great change in Brooks. 

“How has it happened?” he asked Dr. 
Newton. “How have you made him run 
high?” 

“Oh, I invented a new game for him,” 
answered the doctor, grinning. “ When 
I found that talk did no good, I blind- 
folded him and started him sprinting. 
He still dragged his toes. Then I started 
him again and had a few substitutes 
throw bags of straw in his way. Do you 
know, he didn’t turn more than three or 
four somersaults before he began to step 
high like a nice, obedient, little boy. He’s 
cured, all right.” 

Every schoolboy knows, furthermore, 
that it is the chief duty of a tackle on a 
football team to go wherever the ball goes; 
never, under any circumstances, to allow 
himself to be separated from the ball. 
Dr. Newton surprised one of his tackles 
one afternoon by asking him whether he 
was feeling ill. 

“No, Doctor,” replied the youth, rather 
flattered to find himself singled out for 
especial attention by the head coach. 
“No, indeed, Doctor. I never felt better.” 

“Hm! Your heart weak?” 

“No, Doctor.” ‘ 

“Hm! Your legs full of rheumatism?” 

“No, Doctor; there’s nothing wrong,” 
said the tackle. “But why do you ask?” 

“Oh, no special reason,” replied the dry 
Dr. Newton. “Only you haven’t been 
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within forty yards of the ball in the last 
two weeks.” 

The Doctor enjoyed his pet joke of the 
season when he was umpiring the late 
Brown-Yale game. A Brown tackle was 
“ holding ”—an offence visited by football 
law with a severe penalty. The Doctor 
was vigorously honking his umpire horn 
a large automobile instrument—in or- 
der to step further play so that he could 
penalize the Brown team. In the midst of 
his honking he was interrupted by an ex- 
cited Yale forward, who dashed at him, 
crying: 

“Did you see that holding? 
see that holding?” 

“ Holding?” mused 
honking violently. “Holding, did you 
say? Why, no, I didn’t see any holding. 
I’m just blowing this horn to sell fish.” 





Did you 


the Doctor, still 





Ready-made Cities 
By E. A. Clancy 


THAT towns and cities are the result of 

a natural process of evolution is generally 
looked upon as a common school truism. 
The grave expounders of the methods of 
civilization have taught us to believe that 
population, the gathering of many peo- 
ple in one place, is the cause; the town 
or city, with its improvements, con- 
veniences, and latter-day comforts the 
effect. It would seem, however, that the 
process is about to be reversed, and an- 
other venerable belief left high and dry. 
Modern humanity has formed the set habit 
of doing a great many things upside down 
in calm defiance of supposedly rigid laws, 
and our up-to-date real-estate boomers are 
not backward in adding their quota to the 
general topsy-turvy in confutation of the 
sages. 
_ A glance at some recent real-estate do- 
ings in Long Island, New Jersey, and, 
possibly, in many other parts of the coun- 
try reveals a strange ,phenomenon char- 
acteristic of the curious achievements of 
a feverishly progressive age. It is the 
sight of brand-new towns and miniature 
cities absolutely complete, boasting every 
necessity and comfort of modern life, 
and lacking nothing except—inhabitants. 
There they are —streets accurately laid 
out and beautifully paved and sewered; 
gas and electric lights and telephones; 
fine walks, fire-plugs, cars every minute— 
all facilities, in fact. One can almost feel 
the presence of the crowds that should be 
hurrying about but are not. One will 
look in vain for a glimpse of a single fel- 
low being, unless it is some homeless soul 
who has fallen a victim to the seductions 
of the gorgeous advertisement describing 
the wonders of the new city. The model 
houses and stores, glistening in their 
bright paint, stand vacant, deserted as 
the elegant avennes they grace. 

Of course, while the conditions are 
actually as stated, these “ Cities of Dread- 
ful Silence” are not very imposing in 
size. Though curious and interesting in 
themselves, they are chiefly remarkable 
for the changed ideas they represent and 
the possibilities they suggest to the im- 
agination. They point the way of future 
colonization. Build your city first; then 
get people to come and live in it. Cities 
have been founded in this way in the 
past, but the new method is not one of 
mere establishment. It is to build towns 
and cities complete in every detail of con- 
venience and luxury as a speculation on 
the prospect of people taking a liking to 
them and being inveigled thither. Former- 
ly the complaints of the home-seeker re- 
volved around the absence of gas, water, 
pavements, ete. In future, having hark- 
ened to the siren song of the real-estate 
man and gone forth to the Promised Land, 
we will doubtless be saying: “ Yes, it’s 
perfect. But look here, doesn’t anybody 
live in this place?” 

New-Yorkers and other bona fide urban 
dwellers, with an evil and sinful inclina- 
tion towards commuting,. will in time take 
their Lares and Penates into these un- 
canny, still-born towns, but in the mean 
while the Daniel Boones who built them 
should take a hint from the melodrama 
stage, and hire a sort of property popula- 
tion to make things look cheerful and 
create an atmosphere. One can laugh and 
feel at ease in a straggling village, and it 
is even possible to look quite citified and 
have a clear conscience in an_ isolated 
Queen Anne cottage; but a residence in 
a “silent city” will cause most men to 
read Poe with unhealthy satisfaction 
and cogitate on cobwebs, plagues, and 
suicide. 

This idea of building whole cities on 
sveculation is new and confined as yet: 
but once it gets going, there is no telling 
where it might end. For instance, groups 
of millionaires might combine and build 
cities the size of New York in the vast 
waste sections of the country, then hold 
them in reserve for future population. 
There the splendid piles might stand for 
years; deserted, wind-swept, and, perhaps, 
grass-grown, waiting for the market price 
of cities to rise to the profit-giving point. 
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Built Like This for $2250 


If we could take you through our shop 
and show you—step by step—how care- 
fully we make this car, you’d be amazed. 

Watches are built no better. 

We waste no money on extravagant 
“contests ” or freak advertising. Every 
penny over our modest profit goes into 
making “‘ Midlands” better. Y 

That’s why we tell the whole, plain 
truth when we say no car made is as good 
as ours at $2250. uy 

We won’t clog your mind here with 
tedious technical talk. We’re too busy 
building “ Midlands” to write long ads. 
We just want you to ask for our Free 
Auto Book. - 

It shows pictures and tells you in plain 
English what a wonderful car we build— 





Minka 


Whether you know autos or not the 


book is easily understood. You will 
know something about autos when you’ve 
read the book—and you'll szow why the 


Midland exce/s. 


and stay right. ‘ 

The car itself will be exhibited at the New 
York Grand Central Palace Auto Show, space 
D 30, opening New Year’s Eve. Tho’ your me- 
chanical knowledge be slight, you'll 4xow that 
you stand in the presence of a high-grade machine 
if you inspect our car at this show. 

sk us to-day for our booklet. 


MIDLAND MOTOR CO. 





You Can’t Touch Any Other Car' 





Box 300, MOLINE, ILL. 


1786 


Age Cannot Wither 

Nor Custom Stale 

The Infinite Delight 

Of Drinking EVANS’ ALE. 





























Ir is probable that you use care and 
foresight in the conduct of your business. 
Have you used the same care and foresight 
in arranging a monthly income for your 
family after your death? This can be 
done through The Prudential’s very newest 
idea in life insurance. The New Monthly 
Income Policy provides a check from $10 
up to $500 a month for your family for 
twenty years after your death. This 
policy should appeal to every careful busi- 
hess man, and we suggest that you write 
The Prudential Insurance Company, New- 
ark, N. J., for rates and benefits —{Adv.] 


ORIENT and AROUND THE 


WORLD CRUISES 


By S.S. ARABIC—16,000 Tons—Feb. 4, Oct. 16 


30 TOURS TO EUROPE. $250 Up 
F. ©. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


HOW TO RUN AN AUTO 


“Homans’ Self Propelled Vehicles”’ gives full 
details on successful care, handling, and how 
to locate trouble. 

Beginning at the first 
nin age necessary to be 
nown, and then forward 
to the principles used in 
every part of a Motor Car. 
It is a thorough course in 
the Science of Automobiles, 
highly approved by manu- 
facturers, owners, operators 
and repair-men. Contains 
over 400 illustrations and 
diagrams, making every 
= detail clear; written in plain 

» language. Handsomely 

bound. 











PRICE $2.00 POSTPAID 











SPECIAL OFFER 


The only way the practical merit of this 
MANUAL can be given is by an examination of the 
book itself, which we will submit for examination, to 
be paid for or returned, after looking it over. 

_Upon receipt of the following agreement, the book 
Will be forwarded. 





No money-in advance required. Sign and return. 
Theo. Audel & Co., 63 Fifth Ave., New York 


Kindly mail me copy of Homans’ Automobiles, and, if found 
Satisfactory, I will immediately remit you $2.00, or return the 
‘00k to you, 




















HARPER’S 
The Cost of the Census 


THE next census of the United States is 
for the year 1910 and appropriations for 
the cost of collecting the statistics must 
be made by our next Congress. The Di- 
rector of the Census has issued his an- 
nual report to the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor and has asked for an appropri- 
ation for the next fiscal year of $14,000,- 
000. It is estimated that the actual cost 
of the census proper will be $12,930,000, 
but the remainder will be taken up in 
paying for the four annual investigations 
and the two biennial reports. 

The cost of our last census, that of 
1900, was $12,520,000, and the Director 
believes that the count for 1910 can be 
made at an increased cost of only $410,- 
000. Formerly the cost of taking the 
census was increased 50 per cent. from 
decade to decade, so that an increase of 
$410,000 is remarkably low in view of our 
greatly enlarged population. However, 
there are several reasons for this enormous 
saving—the tabulating apparatus will 
be built by the Census Bureau instead of 
renting it as heretofore, and the machines 
are of greater speed and efficiency; the 
operators of this machinery will be paid 
by piece-work; and, in the words of the 
Director, “the fact that the office is now 
organized at the highest point of effi- 
ciency, that no time will be lost in get- 
ting ready, in testing the aptitude of 
green clerks, and in developing new sys- 
tems, means fully a million dollars’ sav- 
ing in the organization of the Thirteenth 
Census.” 








LAWLESS NEW YORK 


(Continued from page 17.) 


Every member of the police force of 
New York City is known or quickly be- 
comes known to criminals of every class,” 
whereupon his efficiency is reduced to a 
minimum. 

“Tt is utterly impossible to cbtain re- 
sults when the members of the force are 
known to ‘ professional’ crooks, or even 
to ‘crooked’ politicians. 

“Two of the recommendations made in 
my letter of January 5, 1907, were: (a) 
That the tenure of office of the Police 
Commissioner should be prolonged; (6) 
that his removal from office should be 
only upon publication of reasons. The 
above recommendations are renewed. 

“These points are necessary in order 
that scheming politicians may be deprived 
of any possibility of summarily getting 
rid of an honest commissioner and in 
order that the honest men of the police 
force may be encouraged. The men of the 
force to-day are not yet quite sure as to 
who is their real ‘boss ’—whether it is 
the ‘machine’ or the commissioner. If 
once satisfied that it is a commissioner 
with a long term and only removable on 
publication of charges they will obey him. 

“Tt is highly desirable that legislation 
should be had requiring persons who sell 
pistols of any character, daggers or knives 
with blades over four inches long, slung- 
shots, ‘blackjacks,’ brass knuckles, etc., 
to record at the time of sale the name 
and address of the buyer, the name and 
address of the seller, the date and the 
hour, description of the weapon sold, 
price paid, ete., and make a complete re- 
turn of all these details to the Police - 
Department. 

‘Pawnbrokers, of whom there are 150 
in Manhattan alone, should be required 
to furnish the police daily with a written 
report showing articles pawned with 
them.” 

New York’s condition to-day may be 
summed up in the following series of 
axioms: 

Sections of the city, notably the East 
Side and Tenth and Eleventh avenues on 
the West, are at the mercy of organized 
gangs, who rob, murder, and blackmail with 
impunity. 

The police, while efficient in the repres- 
sion of petty offences, are unable to protect 
the lives and property of citizens, by ad- 
mission of the Police Commissioner, who 
ascribes this partly to political influences. 

In proportion to its seriousness, crime 
becomes more difficult of detection. 

There are between 19 and 20 homicides 
each week in Greater New York. 

Of every 100 suspects arrested for homi- 
cide 76 are discharged before their cases 
teach the grand jury, 16 are discharged or 
acquitted, and only 8 are found guilty of 
some degree of homicide. Only 4 out of each 
thousand suffer the death penalty. 


go to the grand jury; 28 are discharged or 


witted; 34 are con 

Ot every 100 sus: arrested for grand 
larceny, 41 are disc ed before their cases 
are investigated by the grand jury; 31 are 
disc or acq 3 28 are convicted. 

Professional criminals who can obtain the 
services of dishonest lawyers and supply 
bail are able to clog the machin 
law, thereb 
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Makes the Ideal Non-Freezing Solution 


Requires neither mixing nor straining. Simply added to the water 
in the Radiator. 
Will not corrode nor clog the parts. 
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20% Solution (! Quart of PYRO Alcohol added to 


1 gallon of water) freezes at about 
10 degrees above zero. 

(174 Quarts of PYRO Alcohol added 
to | gallon of water) freezes at about 
5 degrees below zero. 

(214 Quarts of PYRO Alcohol added 
to 1 gallon of water) freezes at about 
20 degrees below zero. 

(4 Quarts of PYRO Alcohol added to 
1 gallon of water) freezes at about 


50 degrees below zero. 

If you cannot obtain PYRO Alcohol from your 

garage, hardware dealer, grocer, or druggist, advise 
us and we will send you the name 
and address of a local dealer from a 

list of over 10,000 throughout the ti 

United States. y 
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One oftheIdeal Vacuum Cleaner’smany uses | Te New Boston Museum | vi.i. ‘itcunique of museum construc. 
a S a y 2 whole technique of museum construc- 
of Fine Arts tion in America will have been revolu- 
a ; tionized. 
In February, 1870, the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, at the joint solicitation of -4 
Harvard College, the Massachusetts In- , 
ms Shes ‘ 
stitute of Technology, the Boston Athe- The Secret of Germany’s 
neum,and the Boston Social Science Asso- Budget 
ciation, chartered a corporation “* to make, “ ' ” 
maintain, and exhibit in the City of Bos- Translated rc — Se . 
ton collections of works of art and to | _ PRINCE Von BuLow’s very clever speech 
afford instruction in the fine arts.” When, | i the Reichstag, in which he pleaded for 
six years later, a wing of the picturesque | 2” increase of taxes of more than $100,- 
building in Copley Square which the 000.090 per year had a great effect on its y 
museum is to-day on the point of aban- hearers, and not much less of an effect in 
doning was first occupied, the treasures France. Those of our politicians whose 
which the institution could boast were | ideal it is to bleed taxpayers hope Prince 
comprehended in the rather meagre array Biilow will obtain all he wishes, and they 
WHICH DO YOU DO—PACK DIRT IN? OR LIFT IT OUT? | ° six pictures, four tapestries, two | in turn inope to bleed the French tax- 
marbles, a few bronzes, prints, and other | P&yers i equal measure. ; Fn ae ; 
When ge) - broom or curere-ommane, ey spotter 8 it is ore Sot he Vacuum System of cleaning is the objects, the property of the museum, and Has not the € ee = the Empire 
arge part of the dirt over a wider area, to he rehandle: only absolutely dustless system; but a large part of its ‘ ; ‘ . * ’ . ‘ cviven as a reason for nigher taxes that 
again and again; but that is not all of the evil ; remarkable efficiency is due to the fact that its constant a loan collection, In twenty years time ¥ France the taxes ¢ ie ; h od ller 

Another large part of the dirt you work deep down into tendency is exactly opposite to that of broom and thereafter the prosperity of the enterprise aces eh ng axes) are HUE 4 ee ss 
ths corpet, Shave he Gapomapawans putrefy, to become the carpet-sweeper. not only compelled two considerable addi- than in Germany, although France is a 
ee ing Lae ol tango amg insects and to fill the house Whereas broom and _carpet-sweeper pack in the dirt tion ti tl facilities f 1 33 but much richer country? Our predatory leg- 

ie sue y and sour odors. Mg : ; even more solidly, the Ideal Vacuum Cleaner lifts out, ions to ne facil 1es or housing, u + — Pe led bad 

_ sept ter ngnt implements you simply can’t help _ by its suction force, more and more dirt from lower and | demonstrated the ultimate necessity of re- islators say, “ you dare to complain of the 
it i or that is : yy ey ees nase pa y> the absolutely lower depths. This it does constantly and always. moval to quarters more co! odio 1 increase in taxation each year ; look at 
soar nace nde nike hey downward premure exerted In other words, Ideal Vacuum Cleaning removes all the ma i” e ee Sa Germanv: they pay more than nine thou- 

ks Gian hin oe or carpet-sweeper, your dirt that has been ground into the fabric as well as that more scientifically constructed ; and dur- Z se AN > pay > 
t drives dirt down into the carpet deeper and ra —_ po wiges Apel reed surtace, endoing with every ing the past five years the same splendid sand million francs ($1,800,000,000 ) and 
deeper, and steadily adds” new layers, until the fabric is | *PPC@4OP " pots sat Gi ecieabildumabiuia ie public and private munificence that has | 0UT budget is hardly four thousand mil- 
packed, And tl s why the Ideal Vac leaner * i ranes ($ ‘s 
usd Chek 06 lee Ses ne Gk ei and thet fe why Ge Heat Vac uum Cleaner | made the museum one of the greatest in lion francs ($800,000,000).” : 
tlre world—in some of its departments ab- This seems convincing at first sight, but 
h | solutelv peerless — has provided a strue- | 08 examination we find that things are 
—_ = - . . e . , Py) *h ta S Ys} a 

Operated By| The Ideal Vacuum Cleaner [or crocerse ] | ture now nearing completion, which prom- | not what they seem, 
FULLY PROTECTE ises to represent for some time the According to the official German fig- 

Hand ( D BY PATENTS) Motor : : b 4 wa. te al eseiiiin af ie Malis a 
“it E. vara acme, in America, of architecture of its | Ures, the total expenses of the Empire are 
ats Up the Dirt type. 3.448,000,000 franes ($689,600,000). To 

a ; i ; ‘onsiderati > Nroiec ‘ , this is to be added the expenses of the 

The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER is the great Vacuum Cleaning principle brought to its ideal state of economy Consideration of the proje et for a new . li ridus 1 ie formi | Pr = acl 
and efficiency and made practical and possible for all, Weighing only 20 pounds, it is easily carried about. building was actively begun in 1902, and Individua states or ming the “mpire, each 
Operated either toy hand or little motor poanereed with any electric light fixture, it requires neither skill not strength. more than three years” of painstaking one of which has its own budget The 
Comparec with sweeping it is no work at all. . . ; ee ° ¢ 2a 4 curs - aa ~ ; 

There in vour home the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER stands working for you, raising absolutely ro dust, study were required before the architects yen of these ager a + ble 
scarcely making a sound. And yet, under the magic of its work, carpets, rugs, curtains, upholstery, etc., are made clean, ce pee ea. . ‘ 7 6,208,000.000 franes ($1, ,600,000). i 
wholesome and sweet through and through, Mysterious odors disappear, the breeding places of pests are removed, -Me nailer R. ¢ lipston Sturgis, Edmund M. other words degre ($1 te ~ 9 net or boomers 

ihe Aisttodion ok. Satin Ge Wheelwright, and D. Despradelle — were cane SLL Feed Ll Tarrac 
arrested, and the causes of able to report a plan entirely acceptable | 900 franes ($1,931,200,000). 2 ona 1 
isease are 2 sned,. yo) Y, , 7 ia , aviT} iv, © 

So tremendous is the saving to the trustees. The execution of the _ Now, nothing is more deceptive than cousts 
efiected | by the IDEAL plan was entrusted to Mr. Guy Lowell, | figures. From what sources do the Ger- in eacy 
é Pi ABB P. “ a . oy , P ,, _ . w«€ , to . + a 
oeney, dues, Wee La aa and ground was broken in April, 1907. man governments draw this enormous - 
strenath—that it auickly pays The building stands upon a plot of twelve | stand total? From taxes? No! . At first-c 
oritself many Ss Over. * : ive ace Jarm: i. ire j 
ee eee ee acres, admirably located in Boston’s future In the first place, the German Empire ase 

How centre of cultural institutions—the Back | has not forgotten that it is the successor 
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we RELIABLE DAYTON 


“The First Real Successor to the Horse’’ 


EGARDLESS of what one pays for a 
motor car, if the fundamental princi- 
ples of the car are expensive to main- 

tain, the cost per mile, as well as the depre- 

And this is true whether the car is constructed to humor 

expensive tastes, or to sell on the attractiveness of its price. 

As you read in the evening, you do not light every room in the house, nor do you huddle up 


toacandle, The former would be needless expense for the light you want. The latter would 
you provide a light which is efficient for the comfort and 


For the same reasons you should not buy a many-cylindered, pneumatic-tired motor car, 
which creates excessive expense for the actual service rendered. 
a flimsy, crudely constructed carriage motor car, 
which has neither the efficiency nor durability to be 
truly economical. The Reliable Dayton corresponds 
It supplies the efficiency 
and service you want without creating unnecessary 
expense. Itis the product of brains, skill and experi- 
ence, combined with reliable materials and workman- 
ship; it is cheapest in the end because built right in 


f motor car literature. It tells how 
why it is not constructed other- 
instructive data regarding motor 
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Bay Fens—and affercting, by deep set- 
backs and large garden courts, splendid 
opportunity for an ideal setting of nat- 
ural beauty. Architecturally complete, it 
is yet designed to form merely the central 
portion of the greater museum of twenty, 
fiftv, or a hundred years hence—a struc- 
ture which will be seven times as large as 
that in Copley Square, and which will 
provide space for collections almost beyond 
the possibility of computation. The por- 
tion of the building soon to be occupied 
will of itself afford triple the space 
hitherto available for the exhibition of 
the museum’s treasures, as well as 
very superior conditions for their leis- 
urely contemplation or their serious 
study. 

It is a curious fact that, structurally, 


few of the world’s great storehouses of 
5S = 


art are at all adapted to their purpose. 
Conditions of lighting in particular are 
apt to be bad. Only within very recent 
years have museums begun to be erected 
—notably in Berlin, Munich, Cologne, 
Ziirich, and Darmstadt—that give evidence 
of having been conceived with definite 
reference to their contents and purposes. 
It is believed that in the fundamentals of 
adaptation the new Boston museum will 
surpass the best in America and equal 
any in Germany or France. The under- 
lying principles of arrangement are very 
simple: (1) a vertical division of the 
whole structure into segments to contain 
departments—as classical art, Egyptian 
art, Chinese and Japanese art, ete.—each 
constituting a museum in itself, with a 
well-defined circuit for the visitor; (2) a 
division horizontally into a main floor for 
general exhibition purposes, with the op- 
portunity for overhead illumination, and 
a lower floor devoted to objects compactly 
exhibited and accessibly stored, and to 
curators’ offices, special libraries, and 
class- rooms; and (3) the provision in 
every room, on both floors, of ample light, 
free of disturbing reflections, and arranged 
to fall in the direction which will show 
to the best advantage the objects dis- 
played. That the style of the building 
should be classical is, of course, inevitable, 
for arches, both round and pointed, have 
heen tried in museum construction and 
found wanting; and that it should lean 
toward Greek rather than Roman prece- 
dent is demanded by simplicity and good 
taste. The most conspicuous external 
feature will be the great Huntington Ave- 
nue facade 501 feet in length. 

Visited annually by more than a quar- 
ter of a million people, markedly efficient 
in its administration, and of increasing 
public service through its unexceiled li- 
brary, its varied lecture courses, and 
its school for technical instruction, the 
museum is entering upon a new and larger 
chapter of its history. It is distinctly 
worth while that its treasures and_ its 
workshops be housed in a structure which 
shall itself be an artistic achieyement of 
enduring worth—a work of inspiration 
and devotion, if not of positive genius, 
And if the experiments involved in the 
present enterprise shall prove successful, 





of the Holy Roman Empire, which itself 
was the successor of the Roman Empire, 
and which pushed centralization to such 
a degree that it died of it. It owns 
railroads, mines, forests, springs, quarries, 
the telegraph system, ete. 

Look at the total receipts of the individ- 
ual states. We find that the budget is 
made up as follows in round numbers: 
From railroads which _be- 


long to the state....... 3,250,000,000 


Receipts from post - office, 

TACRTAIN 6556.0 ssn 55 ess 828,000,000 
Re ee ene 428,000,000 
Mines, springs etc......... 656,000,000 
MUPAAIN ROE og cba soi eke deeueiie sore 207,000,000 
Figures which are duplicated 

in the budgets, in conse- 

quence of their complexity, 

BMOINU 5 /ara.sh3y0 5 oisia 4 wusiaisiene 400,000,000 


Deducting all the above, none of which 
represent taxes, leaves a total of 3,887,- 
000,000 frances ($777,400,000), which are 
the result of taxation, and this amount 
is the total of taxation for the Empire 
and for the kingdoms, principalities, 
duchies, and republics of the Empire. 

Compare our receipts with those of Ger- 
many in the same way and we find the 
following: 
Drom TAaAUTosas. ..5.... 2.0... 
Post-oflice, telegraph....... 
Forests, springs, etc........ 
State industrial monopolies 

of tobacco, matches, pow- 

BBY oe 5 u nun aa wee ahi 528,000,000 

Deducting this amount from our total 
leaves 3,350,000,000 franes ($670,000.- 
000), as the amount raised by taxation 
in France compared with 3,887,000,000 
frances ($777,400,000) in Germany. 

Moreover, the German population is over 
sixty-five millions, while the French pop- 
ulation is only forty millions, The Ger- 
mans pay per capita 60 francs in taxes; 
the French pay 76 francs. 

As to the new taxes demanded by the 
Chancellor of the Empire, it would be bad 
taste for Frenchmen to diseuss them. We 
do Jearn one thing clearly from the Chan- 
cellor’s speech, and that is that the Em- 
pire has a much greater margin for tax- 
ation than we have. For instance, in 
France, the inheritance tax is raised to 
such a figure that if it is increased, it 
will be no longer taxation, but simply con- 
fiscation, and such a law is now. being 


13,000,000 
352,000,000 
44,000,000 


debated. In France, this tax produced 
246,000,000 franes ($49,200,000), Of this 
amount 86,000,000 frances ($17,200,000) 


was paid by inheritance between man and 
wife, or in the first degree of relationship. 
In Germany this succession between man 
and wife, and between those of the first 
degree, are specifically excepted. Further- 
more, the entire amount raised by this 
tax in Germany in 1907 was only ‘- 
000,000 franes ($18,000,000). 

In France, we raised 470,000,000 francs 
($94,000,000) taxation on tobacco. In 
Germany only 27,000,000 ($5,400,000). 
Germany could raise the entire amount 
of $100,000,000 per year which they need 
for new taxation by following in ou" 
footsteps in the matter of tobacco alone. 
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Comparative Value of Non- 
: freezing Solutions 


Tue advent of the taxicab and the ever- 
increasing popularity of motoring during 
the cold months have brought prominently 
to the fore this winter the question of pro- 
tecting water-cooled cars. It was formerly 
thought that the addition of any substance 
which, when added to the water in the 
radiator, lowered its freezing temperature 
(thus preventing solidity) was a suffi- 
cient protection in cold weather. Accord- 
ingly, some motorists would, without con- 
sideration of the effect upon the circu- 
latory system, insert either a salt solution 
or one made of glycerine and water, while 
others would keep their engines running 
while the car was standing exposed, thus 
keeping the water hot. This latter course, 
hewever, was soon abandoned for the 
reason that, if continued for any length 
of time, the water would boil and the 
operator would have all the troubles inci- 
dent to an overheated engine. 

In the use of a salt solution, such as 
calcium chloride, sodium chloride (com- 
mon salt), ete., two destructive actions— 
electrolytic and chemical—take place. 
The former causes a rapid eating away of 
the parts, while the latter will slowly, 
but surely; cause the breaking down of the 
parts with which it comes in contact. 
Professor Henry Souther, a consulting 
engineer of the Association of Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturers and an eminent 
metallurgist, in one of his recent reports 
to said association upon the subject, ad- 
vised against the use of a salt sclution as 
a “ non-freezer.” 

Glycerine possesses certain characteris- 
ties which, to all appearances, would seem 
to make it an excellent non-freezing agent. 
It boils at an extremely high temperature 
and its freezing-pojnt is such as can only 
be reached by artificial means, The cost, 
however, of glycerine is exceedingly high 
and, unless it is chemically pure, it is 
apt to produce destructive chemical ac- 
tion. It is conceded by leading au- 
thorities that it does destroy the rubber 
connections and, after a short period, 
becomes foul, thus necessitating frequent 
renewal. 

In the face of these apparent disad- 
vantages and dangers accompanying the 
use of either a salt solution or glycerine 
as a non-freezing agent, the motorist 
turned to wood alcohol which, up to Janu- 
ary 1, 1907, was the only alcohol obtain- 
able in this country at a reasonable price, 
the government taxing ethyl alcohol at 
$2.10 per proof gallon, Alcohol has an 
extremely low freezing-point, and it was 
at first thought that the comparatively 
low boiling temperature would cause such 
rapid evaporation as to make its use 
prohibitive, but, upon actual experimen- 
tation, the contrary was found to be the 
case. 

The most important development in the 
situation, however, was the removal by 
Congress of the tax on grain or ethyl 
aleohol, when used for industrial pur- 
poses, and the fact has been demonstrated 
that this industrial alcohol, which is 
known to the commercial world as “ de- 
natured alcohol,” has solved the problem 
concerning non-freezing solutions and has 
given to the motorist an ideal agent for 
all his requirements. 

It is a well-known fact. that the freezing 
temperature of grain or denatured alcohol 
is below that of wood alcohol, and that its 
boiling-point is higher, thus making it 
clear that the possibility of a substantial 
loss by evaporation is remote. Further- 
more, less denatured alcohol is required, 
making it cheaper to use than wood alco- 
hol. Denatured aleohol is manufactured 
in accordance with a formula prescribed 
by and under the supervision of United 
States government chemists, and it is, 
therefore, always uniform. Another ad- 
vantage is that it does not contain solid 
matter and requires no filtering before 
using, thus eliminating all danger of its 
clogging the radiator. 

In view of the writer’s experiments, and 
those of others who have pursued this line 
of investigation, it would seem that of all 
the substances now upon the market for 
non-freezing purposes, denatured alcohol 
stands in a class by itself, being the only 
agent which does not in some way or an- 
other affect the parts of the circulating 
system and the cost of using which is 
within the means of every motorist. 
Furthermore, denatured alcohol is in no 
sense a proprietary article, but, on the 
contrary, if the plans of the United 
States Department of Agriculture are con- 
summated, will, within the next few 

ears, be manufactured by every farmer 
in the country from his waste material. 
Up-to-date denatured alcohol has been pro- 
duced only at large commercial distilleries, 
of which there are seven or eight located 
at various points throughout the United 
States, but the distribution of the product 
has progressed to the extent that it is 
readily obtainable at an average cost of 
from sixty cents to sixty-five cents per 
gallon in single-gallon quantities. 
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= Memory 


of a departed era lingers o'er a drink of 
“Old James E. Pepper” Whiskey. 
"Tis over a century agothat Elijah Pepper, 
of the proud old Virginia Culpepper family, 
first produced the famous “ Pep- 
per” Whiskey. From that day to 
this, it has remained America’s best bour- 
bon whiskey. Itismade to-day inthe way it 
was made 100 years ago—in an old- 
fashioned distillery—in the famous lime- 
gtone and blue-grass district of Kentucky 
—where the sparkling spring water and 
climatic conditions provide, as in no other 
section of the world, an ideal combina- 
tion for the distilling of whiskey, It is a 
rich, mellow bourbon of exquisite flavor— 
aged in white-oak casks and bottled 
in bond. 


Ask for “Old James E. Pepper.” You will appreciate its delicious 

flavor and be benefited by its rare medicinal qualities, If your dealer 

does not handle it, or if you live in localities where liquors are not sold, 
write us at once for the name of our nearest distributor, who will supply you 
dire, with the positive guarantee that if it does not prove eminently 
satisfactory— we'll refund your money. 





ESTABLISHED !7 


OLD PEPPER WHISKEY 


is BON 





SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
1 full gallon 6-year-old “Old Pepper”—Bottled in Bond—packed in two 
full half-gallon bottles—all charges prepaid and sent in plain unmarked box $ 5.00 
12 full quart bottles 6-year-old “Old Pepper”—Bottled in Bond— 
a eae ae ee ee ee ee 


Sent anywhere direct from the distillery or through our nearest distributor. 











THE JAMES E. PEPPER DISTILLING COMPANY 


103 Frankfort Pike, Lexington, Ky. 603 Rector Bldg., Chicago. 

















rr #£ 
QUALITY is the first consideration in whiskey 
and the index of quality’ is the “brand” or name 
it goes by*. 
) There is an aristocracy” among brands which 
| means much to the dealer who wishes to 
cater to the best trade. 

That aristocracy~ is limited, the very~ name 
a of these elect suggests rich and rare quality. 
IL W. HARPER 
is the brand of brands, the «Aristocrat ofthe 
Aristocracy, and its quality is worthy of its name. 
The mere mention of HARPER: to an old time con- 
noisseur brings the smile of perfect approval to his face. 

HARPER IS 

THE KIND YOUR GRANDFATHER USED. 
Its production and distribution are closely controlled 
with the view of restricting its sale to the very best 
class of cealers. Never marketed until fully matured, 














BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO. LOUISVILLE. 








GorZez CGARS| TheWall Street Journal 


$1 monthly; $12 yearly. 
“MADE AT KEY WEST 


DOW, JONES & UO., Publishers, 
44 Broad St., New York 








HARPER’S WEEKLY 

















“TI say, me good man, have you seen my baggage anywhere ?” 


“Yessir—she’s just gone up the gangway this minute, sir.” 
—From ‘‘ The Sketch.” 


Trace woe 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


A PURE REFINED TONIC 
AND HEALTHFUL STIMU- 
LANT GIVES A CHARM TO 


HOSPITALITY 








Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


Penne wT Trane wot 


i aheeaniaienll 
ESTOR 


CIGARETTES 


““NESTOR’? ‘‘IMPORTED’’ ‘‘ROYAL NESTOR” 


Green Label. 40 cts. Blue Label. 
25 cts 


For East is East and West is West, 
But NESTOR Cigarettes are best. 




















Tr- 


opical Verdure 


in a potted plant will not satisfy the 
genses when you yearn for the warm 
sandy beaches of 


Florida 


with their background of waving 
palms. It is a short and delightful 
Steamer trip by the 


CLYDE LINE 


to Charleston, S. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 






St. Johns River Service 
between. Jacksonville, Pal- 
atka, De Land, Sanford, 
Enterprise, Fla., and in- 
termediate landings. 


CLYDE STEAMSHIP CO, 


1. H. RAYMOND, ¥.P.& GM. A. C. HAGERTY, G. P. A. 
General Offices: Pier 36, N. R., New York. 


By JOHN FISKE 


American Political Ideas 


Viewed from the Standpoint of 
Universal History 


In such chapters as ‘‘The Town Meeting,” “The 
Federal Union,” and ‘‘Manifest Destiny” the au- 
thor traces the growth of our national political 
institutions and points their significance 

Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS. NEW YORK 


The American Scene 


By HENRY JAMES 


“The most original book of travels we have 
ever read, and to the careful reader one of the 
most illuminating.’’-—lLondon Spectator. 

“Never before have we been given such re- 
markable and entrancing descriptions of cities, 
localities, and people.’’-—Bosion Times. 


Crown 8vo, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top 
rm Price, $3.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 




















STEINWAY 
PIANO 


In Concert Halls all of the world’s greatest 


pianists use the Steinway 
when at the height of their artistic career. It is their first and 


only choice, when a free and unbiassed choice has been made, a 





choice uninfluenced by modern commercial methods,and prompted 
only by a desire and a need for the best the world can give them. 


In Private Homes ‘2°73 = * 


choice of the cognoscenti 
the world over, treasured as one of the most precious Household 
Gods, a necessary essential of the refined home. Its very posses~ 
sion puts the seal of supreme approval upon the musical taste of its 
owner, for it denotes the highest degree of culture and musical 
education. 


In Royal Palaces 


has been and is so signally honored by Royalty as the house of 


the Steinway is the chosen 
Piano. No other piano house 


Steinway. No other piano has met with the approval that 
has been accorded the Steinway by the royal and imperial 
houses of the old world. 





STEINWAY @ SONS 


Steinway Hall 
107 and 109 East 14th St., New York 
Subway Express Station at the Door 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
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The Gospel of Paint 








S hee Gospel of Paint as we know it 
to-day is distinctly an American 
development of the past decade or two. 
There is no room here to tell how paints, 
white lead, varnishes, stains, enamels and 
kindred products have been improved by 
the manufacturers who prepare them in 
modern factories, with scientific tests of 
materials. Let any reader who wishes to 
follow those details write to the big Ameri- 
can paint houses for information. 

It is through the general magazines, with 
thcir national distribution, that this Gospel 
of Paint has been effectively preached 
Both the advocates of mixed paint and of 
white lead and oil have been regularly usirg 
the magazine pulpit. The mixcd-paint 
makers advertised their paints to the public, 
pointing out their convenience and excel- 
lence, while the white lead manufacturers 
laid stress on the merit of hand mixing of 
oil and white lead, and indicated methods 
of testing paint. Booklets were published 
to give people information about faizt— 


In sections where it was generally used in 
the old days the uscs* have been greatly 
extended. Paint brightens homes and lives. 
It is in many ways the cheapest decorative 
material. It saves property by preserving 
materials and fittings. The lightening of 
woman’s work has been perhaps best of all 
—for paint gives better sanitary conditicns 
and saves an enormous amount cf cleaning. 

In the old days a few merchants could 
supply all the paint materials neccessary 
for the annual or semi-annual ainting 
season and the ficld was limited gencrally 
to the paint necessary for the extcricr of 
house and barns. Now the econorry ard 
satisfaction in the touch of varrish here, 
mixed paint there, a little gilding or seme 
enamel work in another place, have been so 
convincingly taugit by the manufacturers 
of these various products that the ficld of 
the retail dealer has been greatly widened. 
And the painter, too, though not always 
called in for the little jobs, still reaps the 
bencfit because the people have developed 





quality lics, how to make 
painting durable ard eco- 
nomical. To-day most paint 
and white Icad concerns 
help house-owners with 


how to apply it, where 
The 


TLT a 


Sent to any Business Man on Request 


ataste for well-kept property 
and he still gets the big jobs 
and more of them. 

What magazine adver- 
tising back of the finest 
products can accomplish in 





color-schemes, help the 
house-painter or architect 
with tests, specifications, 
advice. 

This Gospel of Paint, as 
it has been preached in 
magazine advertising, has 





Mr. Manufacturer: What is your 
selling problem ? Do you sell your pro- 
duct anonymou-ly or by name? The 
latter plan buil’s up an azzet that is 
yours—and the magazines could make 
that asset larre. In the Quoin Club 
the 30 leadinz periodicals in America 
have an organization that can focus 
on your selling problem large ex- . 


such an industry is shown 
by afew Census figures. Our 
paint business now approxi- 
mates a hundred million 
dcllars yearly. Each family 
in the United States uses an 
cquivalent of a gallon and a 





perience minds, It might 
wrought wonders in this wove yoeand wl gal endincke | half of paint yearly. ‘The 
country. Insectionswhere | “@* 4émmcn number of manufacturers 
paint was seldom used it is 111 Fifth Aves N. ¥. has doubled since 1880, and 
now a matter of course. thcir output trebled. 
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Water, the Little-used 
Beverage 
By J. T. Joseph Bird, M.D. 


Few of us drink an adequate quantity 
of water. How many drink a quart a 


-day? How many say, “Oh, I never touch 
it!” Look about you in the street-car, if 


you will, and note the ruddy complexion, 
fair skin, vigor of body, and mental force 
of some individuals, and the mottled skin, 
sallow complexion, and listlessness of 
others. Such differences are not always 
temperamental, nor are they entirely due 
to mental and physical endowments. The 
dissimilarity is due in many cases to the 
care of the body by one individual and 
to its neglect by another. One man ob- 
serves the obligations of health as to diet, 
exercise, and fresh air; another man neg- 
lects them. 

All life demands water. Sixty per cent. 
of all the tissues of the human body is 
water. Hence it follows that, without a 
free use of good water, health is impos- 
sible. Blood, bone, and muscle demand 
it. The blood is the vehicle by which 
nourishment is carried to all the tissue -of 
the body; but it does this only by reason 
of the water it contains, which is the 
solvent of such nourishment. The muscles 
are rendered soft, pliable, and elastic by 
reason of the water entering into their 
structure. And these qualities must be 
sustained continually; for all that we do, 
every second of our existence, depends 
upon some form of muscular activity. 
Yor simple demonstration of this fact con- 
sider the pumping action of the heart, the 
movements of the lungs in breathing, the 
acts of mastication and swallowing of 
food, and the ordinary, though wonderful, 
acts of speaking, reading, and writing. 

In the processes of digestion and ab- 
sorption many of the food elements are 
dissolved by water. Likewise, in the 
elimination of the numerous waste prod- 
ucts by the skin, lungs, kidneys, and 
bowels, water is the vehicle holding them 
in solution. In other words, water is 
necessary to the life and perfect action 
of all the hody tissues, as well as for a 
free elimination of the waste products 
forming in the same tissues. Thus it fol- 
lows that a constant supply of water is 
our daily need. 

But we don’t drink enough water. 
While this is true of all classes, it is 
particularly true of the more leisured 
class. Labor produces thirst, and thirst 
compels the drinking of water. They who 
do not labor are apt to reduce their intake 
of water to small allowances. 

Now let us carry our observations a 
little farther. The skin is one of the most 
important organs of the human body. By 
the perfect function of its two millions 
and more of sweat-glands, a man _ loses 
each twenty-four hours one sixty-fourth of 
his body weight. This loss, which is 
greater than that sustained through the 
action of the lungs, is the evaporation of 
water surcharged with poisons from body 
waste. And what is true of the skin is 
equally true of the lungs and kidneys. 
Fach is an organ of elimination; each is 
casting off waste, and the products of com- 
bustion and disintegration. This is the 
problem of life, the problem of our ex- 
istence: how we can favor or retard the 
efforts of this wonderful mechanism. 

Without water there can be no life. 
We know that it enters into every struct- 
ure of the human body. As to its source 
-—to be sure, we consume large quantities 
of water with the intake of fruits, vege- 
tables, meat, tea, and coffee. _ But these 
should not be the sole source of supply. 
Tea and coffee are poisonous to some per- 
sons, though others consume them appar- 
ently without injury. Moderation should 
be our habit in this particular, as in 
everything that concerns right living. 
“How much water shall I drink in a 
day?” To such inquiry no fixed allow- 
ance can be stated, since our needs vary 
as our age, habits, and occupations vary; 
and the quantity may reasonably vary be- 
tween one pint and three or four pints per 
individual. The water may be taken cold 
or moderately hot before meals, between 
meals, or after meals. It may be taken 
from the city’s supply (which is usually 
a good water under present methods of su- 
pervision), or a natural spring water, 
preferred, perhaps, because of its flavor 
or absence of flavor. Regarding ‘“ medi- 
cinal ” waters, we would sound a word of 
caution. Some are genuine, containing 
chemical elements of unquestionable value 
in certain conditions of the economy, and 
these may be used with advantage, pref- 
erably under the direction of a physician. 
Others are plain waters, of fictitious name 
and origin, whose merit is the plain water 
composing them and the increment that 
flows into the pockets of their exploiters. 

While water may be drunk with food, 
as an aid to digestion and absorption— 
and it were better taken at the close of 
a meal—care should be observed not to 
defeat the purpose of thorough mastica- 
tion by washing into the stomach ‘solid 
foods ill prepared for digestion by that 
organ. A glass of cold water on going, to 
bed and one’ taken on rising in ‘the morn- 
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Sold only in 
Moisture Proof 
WN Packages 





», Uneeda Biscuit 


What makes them the best 
soda crackers ever baked? 


What makes them the only 
choice of millions? 


What makes them famous 
as the National Biscuit? . 


National-Biscuit-Goodness— 


Of Course! 
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NATIONAL BISCUIF COMPANY 
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To the Man 


With Something 





cost him 9%. 


AFTER clearly understandin 


Worth Selling 


One man in 1893, at our president’s 
to use newspaper and magazine space. 


Telephone 
MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
John Lee Mahin, President 
American Trust Building, Chicago 


He now pays less than 4% and has the pick of the best 
men in his line, as they make the largest individual salaries. 


Y an do as well if you buy your advertising space 
aR g how you will MAKE it pay. 


We present plans for the use of newspapers, magazines, 
street car or billboard space only when we are sure that 
money thus invested will be more profitable to you than if 
spent in any other form of sales effort. 


We are not wonderworkers or hypnotists. 
secret formulas—but when we take hold of a customer’s 
advertising, we concentrate an organization of sane, conserv- 
ative brains on the one campaign on hand. 


One department knows who's who among publishers; 
another department knows what's what in illustrations; another 
knows how’s how in writing advertisements; another knows 
business is business when it comes to placing contracts; another 
knows what the bottom’s bottom is on prices, and so on. 


You will be insured as far as it is possible by having a 
“Data Built Campaign” and by the use of “Conference Copy. 


Let us put your name on our mailing list to receive 
monthly THE MAHIN MESSENGER. 





Long Distance 
Central 7045 


suggestion, started 
His salesmen then 










We have no 
















or address 













ing is a good habit. They who cannot 
thus take cold water into an empty 
stomach may consume a quantity of mod- 
erately hot water and derive equal bene- 
tit from its use. 

Let us now consider the conditions of 
ill-health in which the internal use of 
water is desirable. Let it be understood 
that there are conditions in which a gen- 
erous use of water is harmful, and these, 
again, should be pointed out by the physi- 
cian. But in affections of the skin, in 
gout, rheumatism, constipation, “ bilious- 
ness,” and in many states in which normal 
physiological action is disturbed, the free 
use of water is most valuable. In such 
the waste products are found in excess 
of normal, or one or more organs of elimi- 
nation may be found in abnormal condi 
tion. In either case there is lack of equal 
distribution of labor, and other tissues are 
called upon to do more work in this proc- 
ess of elimination than they are wont to 
do in health. Since, then, water is the 
solvent and eliminant of all waste prod- 
ucts found in the tissues, its value in the 
above conditions can hardly be overesti- 
mated. It should be drunk, hot or cold, 
at the beginning and close of the day and 
between meals. It should be taken with 
some care. It should not cause discom- 
fort, and had better be taken in small 
portions frequently repeated than in such 
full draughts as will disturb the functions 
of the stomach and thus do more harm 
than good. 

In conditions of fever of short or long 
duration, the free administration of good 
water is attended with results most 
gratifying. Here we have a hot, dry skin, 
with restlessness, sleeplessness, and gen- 
eral discomfort of the patient; or he is 
listless, stuporous, or in active delirium. 
The tongue is parched, the salivary se- 
cretion is diminished in quantity and 
quality; and throughout the digestive 
tract we have like disturbances of fune- 
tion. These conditions explain the los 
of appetite, faulty digestion, and poor ab- 
sorption of nutriment and the resultant 
loss of strength to the patient. But these 
are by no means the only cause of the 
sick man’s condition. Other important 
factors are at work. The infectious germs 
that have caused the fever are in the 
tissues and capable of doing incalculable 
harm. The poisons produced by these 
germs, the toxins, are also here, fraught 
with danger now, or, it may be, later in 
the course of the sickness. So here again 
water has its value in favoring elimina- 
tion of the various poisons. Under its 
use restlessness abates, the mind clears. 
The natural secretions of the mouth are 
improved in quality and quantity. The 
tongue clears; becomes moist, and a de- 
sire for food returns. What is true of 
the mouth is equally true of the condition 
of stomach and intestine, where the more 
important functions of digestion and ab- 
sorption take place. Animal experimenta- 
tion and clinical evidence prove this. It 
is not a matter of theory. 

In the allowance of drinking-water to 
the sick, there can be no fixed plan suit- 
able to all cases. Care and judgment 
must be exercised in this matter as in all 
other features of good nursing. The diet 
must also be regulated. In the case of 
the aged, or in the event of vomiting or 
an irritable stomach, water must be given 
sparingly or even withheld for a time. A 
patient with high fever and great thirst, 
left to his own inclination, may very 
easily disarrange his stomach by injudi- 
cious draughts of water. To such, how- 
ever, the regular and periodic draught— 
a tumblerful every two hours, for in- 
stance, will prove most acceptable. Thirst 
may also be relieved by rinsing the mouth 
with hot water. Or bits of cracked ice 
held in the mouth will do the same thing. 
If a change of potation is desirable an 
agreeable draught is made by adding 
cream of tartar to cold water—a tea- 
spoonful to the quart. Slightly acidulated 
waters have their use in the sick-room, 
and nothing is more grateful here than 
an occasional draught of weak lemonade. 
Plain spring waters, or natural aerated 
waters, may be substituted from time to 
time to break the monotony of a uniform 
drink or to satisfy the caprice of the 
patient. 

The foregoing remarks are based upon 
well-known physiological data and broad 
clinical observation. 





A Trifle Indefinite 


An old ruined castle bearing the name 
Dunluce stands near Portrush in north- 
ern Ireland. Upon the dilapidated gate 
leading into the castle. grounds is posted 
the following notice: 


Lorp ANTRIM AUTHORIZES HIS GRAZING 
TENANT OF THESE GROUNDS TO CHARGE A 
TOLL OF 6d PER HEAD FROM VISITORS WISH- 
ING TO VIEW THESE RUINS. THE GATE- 
KEEPER, HOWEVER, HAS AUTHORITY TO LET 
PARTIES OF THREE INSIDE FOR ls-Od, SIx 
FoR ls-6d. HE IS ALSO INSTRUCTED THAT 
ANY ONE PERSON EXPRESSING INABILITY 
(NOT UNWILLINGNESS) TO PAY MAY BE 
PASSED FREE. 













































































































ITHOUT forgetting that, after all, a motor car is a 
piece of machinery, the Pierce Arrow has never failed to 


offer its owner the highest luxury also. 
Here is the Pierce Runabout, the same effective Pierce 


chassis, fitted with a smaller body, combining all of the effi- 
ciency of the Pierce engine with the convenience of a runabout. 


24 H.P. 36 H.P. 
Two Passenger Runabout, $3,050 $3,700 
Three Passenger Runabout, $3,100 $3,750 


Besides tiie Runabout, the other new 1909 Pierce models include The Pierce Arrow Cars will be exhibited in New York only at the Madison 


TOURING CARS, BROUGHAMS, SUBURBANS, LANDAUS and Square Garden Show, January 16 to 23, 1909, and at the salesroom of our New York 
LANDAULETTES, 24 to 60 H. P., 4 and 6 Cylinder, representatives, THE HARROLDS MOTOR CAR CO., 233 West 54th St. 


THE GEORGE N. PIERCE COMPANY, (“aitcnctie’iinracwes) BUFFALO, N. Y. 





